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—as venerable as his father 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
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Perhaps youre not aware of 


the SIZE of some Multigraph 
Savings on PRINTING 


ry oe ” . Th inting MULTIGRAPH bled the A 
By Size we mean either the total een rocer -, Prootarty of St. fan we do print ies 


$6,000.00 a year, a catalogue which formerly cost 


sum saved in a year, or ina month, or _ $10,000 year. _ In addition, it saves another $1,000.00 
° — ° on some of the company’s printed forms. 
on an individual job, and always by 
“ The printing MULTIGRAPH makes large savings 


ae ’ form banks; them the Federal Land Bank of 
comparison with the amounts formerly Columbia, S. re "Whe caaieaneas Anonym $3,000.00 


as ce = : : . a year and they state that all forms, letterheads, and 

paid for the same kind and quality of circulars so produced have been “entirely satistactory, 
m : . uighly commended, an t 

work, or with the lowest estimate by department.” ‘Many banks use not one ‘bat several 

° < . ultigraphs. arge an in ew ork, for ex- 

any ou tsider. {| Oo those who consider ample, figures its savings on printing at several thou- 


sands of dollars a month. A large use here, and in 








































their printing costs worth any consider- —™an¥_other banks, is the imprinting of check books | 
ation at all, 75c a thousand often tells _The printing MULTIGRAPH gets out 6,000 clip ' 
as big a story as $500 a month. The — Washington” D.C." They say they save $28.00 a week \ 
° ° ° on these sheets, in addition to the saving on office f 
printing Multigraph shows equally as- forms, tags, ete. ( 
tonishing results whether in handling a The printing MULTIGRAPH used by Standard 


; ri : Underground Cable noosa 1 Pp nee = J.,ran 

> nine months, eight hours a day, six days in the week, 

variety of work for a relatively small without an adjustment. It made 11,232,000impressions 
ontape. They used to perforate this tape and spenda 


user, or on big-volume, high-speed work day making a new die whenever type changes were 
a . . . necessary. 
for those who want millions of im- 

The printing MULTIGRAPH serves many munici- 


pressions a year. palities. In Dayton, Ohio, it does ‘‘as much of the city’s 

printing as possible.”” The City Stores Department re- 
ports about half of the work as handled by the Multi- 
graph and they saved $1,336.08. Upin Milwaukee the 
Multigraph prints election ballots. On a certain run 
they saved $760.00 over the lowest outside bid. 


The printing MULTIGRAPH handles an interesting 
job for a Canadian candy manufacturer, printing two- 
color tin-foil wrappers at a large saving, and avoiding a € 
big scrap loss formerly incurred by necessity of running 
large quantities. 


The printing MULTIGRAPH printsstatements, let- 
terheads, billheads, labels, and otheritems at an average 
saving of 40% over outside prices for J. S. Merrell 
Drug Company, St. Louis, Mo. Onlabels they some- 
times save a much higher percentage. 


The printing MULTIGRAPH in six months printed 
over a million and a half pieces for A. B. Flory Com- 
pany, who operate forty-four stores in and around 
Canton, Ohio. 


The printing MULTIGRAPH is used by the New- 
ton Laboratories, Inc., New York City. They print 
testimonial sheets for 95c a thousand—lowest printer's 
price $1.30. P. Newton, M. D., President, says: ‘‘Con- 
sidering that these sheets and letters, printed on both 
sides, are sent out by the million, it is not difficult to 
show a large saving.” 


The printing MULTIGRAPH saved approximately 
$400.00 for Worbass Walk-over Boot Shops, Syracuse, 
N. Y., on 200,000 letterheads, 100,000 envelopes, and 
100, 000 forms, 
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The Printing Multigraph 


A high-speed rotary printing-press, power-driven. “ \ 
Equipment complete with typesetter (not shown) on Pon ee 
occupies only about 4 x 8 feet. Feeds automatically. found very SF elptul in 
Feeder holds 5,000 to 6,000 sheets ordinary stock, any answering any question 
size from 3 x 3 to 11x 14. Will take folded stock that may occur to you in 
cards, envelopes, etc. Machine prints direct from type ‘e?@td to operating, sup- 
or electrotypes with printing ink—colors if you wish. agen service, application 
Saves 25% to 75% on a great range of prin a Ticbaggen og vraag 

0 lo 2 ang printed matter copy will be mailed to 
for business or advertising use. Can also be used for you immediately upon 








MAIL WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD TO 


The American Multigraph Sales Co. 
1834 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
(Place check mark in square) 
i. Send me the book, “‘Do Your Own Print- 
ing. 
. O Notify your nearest office to arrange for 
demonstration of your Printing-Multi- 
graph on my work. 





t 
form-letter work. our receipt of your re- an ee Oe Pm nr ne - 

Other Multigraph models to suit the needs of any wl is aon oe the Address | Re Oe SOR A Oe ye et ere ce a 
business. Ask for demonstration. right. My Business is da aaa poe eer 
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CHRYSLER “*70”—Phaeton, $1395;Coach, $1445; Roadster, 
$1625; Sedan, $1695; Royal Coupe, $1795; Brougham, $1865; 
Royal Sedan, $1995; Crown Sedan, $2095. Disc wheels optional. 


CHRYSLER “'58’’— Touring Car, $845; Roadster Special, 
$890; Club Coupe, $895; Coach, $935; Sedan, $095. Disc 
wheels optional. Hydraulic four-wheel brakes on all Chrysler 
**58’’ models at slight extra cost. 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL ‘‘80’’—Phaeton, $2645; Roadster 
(wire wheels standard equipment; wood wheels optional), 
$2885; Coupe, four-passenger, $3195; Sedan, five-passenger, 
$3305; Sedan, seven-passenger, $3595; Sedan limousine, $3695. 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. All models 
equipped with full balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service 
everywhere. All dealers are in position to extend the 
convenience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s 
attractive plan. 


All Chrysler models are protected against theft by the 
Fedco patented car numbering system, exclusive with 
Chrysler, which cannot be counterfeited and cannot be 
altered or removed without conclusive evidence 
of tampering. 





hrysler “70” Qualities Have 
et Today’s Motoring Standard 


Discriminating men and women are refusing to 
accept less than Chrysler “70” gives. 


70 miles, and more, per hour... .5 to 25 miles 
in 64 seconds.... 20 miles to the gallon.... 
air-cleaner .... oil-filter . .. . thermostatic heat 
control.... Chrysler no-side-sway springs .... 
pivotal steering .... hydraulic four-wheel brakes 
....low center of gravity .... Watson Stabil- 
ators .... closed bodies by Fisher. 


Chrysler “70”, alone, combines all these and 
scores of other attributes joined to a superiority 
of design and fineness of quality and work- 
manship, heretofore thought possible only in 
cars of twice the Chrysler price. 


Your nearest Chrysler dealer is eager to dem- 
onstrate Chrysler “70’s” outstanding qualities 
to you. Then, and only then, will you under- 
stand why Chrysler performance, Chrysler 
smoothness, Chrysler riding ease and Chrysler 
roadability have become the new measure of 
motor car excellence. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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TIME 





LETIERS 








Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to or corrective of news 
previously published in TIME. 


Shrewd 


Sirs: 

I enjoy your magazine TIME very much. 
I am 12 years old and live in Davenport, 
Iowa. I find in your issue of Time, Feb. 
22, 1926, that an item entitled “Shrewd,” 
the second item under the head of “Mis- 
cellany,” is sort of funny. It is about a 
man that cheats a store proprietor out of 
a lot of money on a telephone call. As you 
will find if you read the item, the call 
was given at Union City, N. J. to Char- 
leston, S. C. The man talked 41 minutes 
and told the proprietor it cost $1.75. In 
reality it cost $67.60. I live in Davenport, 
Iowa, and asked the rate for a call from 
here to Charleston, S. C., and found it to 
be $2.70 the first three minutes and §$.90 
for each minute after. Three from. 41 is 
88; 38 times .90 is 34.20; plus 2.70 for the 
first three minutes equals $36.90. I live 
farther from South Carolina than the man 
at Union City, N. J., and it cost him more 
than nearly twice as much, so there is some- 
thing wrong with your item. It may seem 
funny for a 12-year boy to write and 
criticize, but I am interested in your 
magazine and look over the news care- 
fully. (Answer soon.) 


RICHARD WILSON 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Not There 


Sirs : 

I am reported by your valued paper to 
have been at the matinee of The Jazz 
Singer. May I beg enough space to say 
that I was not there, nor have I seen 
the play? 

S. PARKES CADMAN, D. D. 


Central Congregational Church 
Brooklyn, N. Y- 


Garrulous 


Sirs: 

I have discovered why you call your 
paper TimeE—because it takes such a long 
time for you to get to the point. The 
inclosed clipping will illustrate. I could 
send you a similar cutting out of every 
column. 

Why do you prefer going around Robin 
Hood’s barn every trip instead of in the 


front door? 
M. A. INGRAVE 
El Paso, Tex. 


The clip was Vol. VII, No. 4, 
p. 22, col. 2, par. 1.—EbD. 


Quiz 
Sirs: , 

... Your new Quiz column reminds me 
of the famous quotation: “When a better 
news magazine is published, Time will pub- 
lish it.”’ 

JOSEPH YSMACH 

Schenectady, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

... I write to urge continuance of the 
Quiz column. It teaches caution and af- 
fords diverting group entertainment. 


E. J. DEMSON 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Sirs: 

The Quiz makes TIME twice as valuable 
to me. I find it is just what I need to fix 
in my mind quickly and permanently the 
information I have gleaned in my perusal 
of the magazine. I congratulate you on 
the innovation, and thank you for the 
additional help and pleasure it gives me. 


ROSWELL B. WHIDDEN 
Chicago, Il. 


Sirs: 

... There are a goodly percentage of 
TIME readers, naturally inclined to solve 
puzzles, rebuses, who would gloat over 
your Quiz. Another big percentage, denied 
sufficient time in their educational years 
to get what the Quiz practically supplies, 
would be able positively to lift themselves 
by their boot straps. Yet it seems to me 
(a_ three-score-and-ten-year man, generally 
placed in the all-round category) some- 
how out of place or not dove-tailing in 
with your plan and scope... 


HAL B. FULLERTON 
Medford, Long Island, N. Y. 


« . . 


Suggestion 


Sirs: 

Instead of saying: “To the White House 
for conference went six members of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture’ and 
“among them was not Mr. Norris of 
Nebraska,” why not say: “Six members 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
went to the White House for conference, 
and Mr. Norris of Nebraska was not 


among them’? 
O. E. TURPIN 
Omaha, Neb. 


100 % 


Sirs: 

“Bad business’”—refusing to publish the 
Haldeman-Julius advertising, Luther Bur- 
bank, Infidel. No more Time for me, I am 
for 100% free press. 

Victor E. SOUTHWORTH 

Crawford, Col. 


TIME is 100% free press—in its 





‘send me a bill ($5.00). 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 
—and the subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, Crrcutation Mer., Time, Inc. 
Penton Buitpinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 
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advertising 


news columns. Its 
columns are for sale—to those ad- 
vertisers who, in the opinion of 
TIME’S managers, are “best busi- 
— for TIME and its readers.— 
D. 


QUIZ YOURSELF 


—on Page 33 





Medical Education 


Sirs: 

-.. My reason for writing this letter 
is to commend you on the publishing of 
medical subjects that should be of interest 
to everyone, and to answer a letter writ. 
ten by Mrs. H. S. Lanpher of Providence, 
R. I., and published in Time, March 1, ob 
jecting to the publishing of medical topics, 

The average person knows too little about 
medicine. If the world is ever to erase 
cancer, tuberculosis, etc., from its list of 
terrible diseases, it will come about only 
through education—education of the people 
by articles in magazines, newspapers, and 
shouted from the housetops and by any 
other method by which the terrible results 
of such diseases may be brought before 
the people. Perhaps the lady does not 
have any friend who is suffering from 
the ravages of such diseases. If she has 
not she should get down on her knees 
and thank God for being so kind to 


her. ... There is no guarantee that she 
herself might not be a victim of such 
a disease sometime. ... 


W. J. HUTCHISON JR., D.D.S. 
Ambridge, Pa. 


Sirs: 

As one of the humble Aesculapides 1 
ought not to object to the letter of Mrs. 
H. S. Lanpher criticizing your “long 
and detailed description of diseases” as 
“unwholesome for family consumption.” It 
is precisely such an attitude that facilitates 
the ‘spread of disease, and is not that to 


our advantage? 
C. L. ROBBINS 
(Medical Student) 
New Haven, Conn. 


. . . 


Negress 


Sirs: 

Monday, Feb. 22, I received a letter from 
your office containing a post card, which 
you asked that I sign and mail back to 
your office and you would mail back to 
me 20 issues of Time for $2.00. When I 
mailed the card I did so in good faith, 
because I thought your paper or maga 
zine was a good one. 

Monday night after mailing you the card 
I was handed a copy of Time, Feb. 8, and 
my attention was called to an article in 
this particular issue. The article in ques- 
tion was your mention of the Colored 
Woman who recently was admitted to 
practice law before the Supreme Court of 
the U. S. [Violette N. Anderson of Chi- 
cago]. And in mentioning her sex you 
described her as a Negress. 

So we are asking you to cancel our 
subscription as we do not care for & 
paper of any kind who call the Women 
of the Colored Race a “NEGRESS.” We 
are also calling the attention of this 
article to the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored Peopie. Again we 
are asking that you do not send us a copy 
of your paper, we do not want it. 


D. C. CHISOLM 


Wichita, Kan. 





Published weekly by Tims, Ine., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-elass matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 38, 1879. 
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The Eternal Mystery of WOMAN 


Now Almost Completely Laid Bare Before You 











What, in your mind, is the essence of Woman’s soul? 
Which is the outstanding feminine characteristic? 
Why are some women saints and others such sinners? 
Must a woman be beautiful in order to be fascinating? 
Why is the nature of Woman so complex — so baffling? 
Is there any way you can tell what she will do next? 















You’ve probably never faced such a difficult— 
yet interesting—string of questions. For ages they 
have bewildered all who have sought to know and 
understand Woman. 













Heretofore there has been no concentrated record 
of Woman and her life in all lands and ages, upon 
which to base an understanding of her. To compile 
such a record were too tremendous an undertaking 
for any one man. Indeed, it has taken ten men — 
authors of greatest intellectual brilliance—to lay 
before you, after years of study, the story of Woman 
as completely as is humanly possible. Their com- 
bined work, WOMAN, is now in your grasp... 
ten glamourous, bewitching volumes. 






























Isabala E) hgabeln Antonie Sia 


Your Comprehensive Libenie of Her Life in All Lands and Ages 


Tne ena Colowe Magdalene Waianae, Coupee 





Cleopatra 


Helen 






You will get a refreshing new view-point on world history authors have not hesitated to tell you the whole truth. _— If, 
through WOMAN. You will be told about women of ancient while concealing nothing, they tell you of the faults of women, it is 
Greece and Rome, of Europe and America, of the Orient and of to accentuate their virtues: if they tell you how a Russian Countess 
the backward races in far places and curious past and present in winter had water slowly poured over nude girls to provide new 
social customs. You will see woman as she is— noble and true _ statues for her gardens, they also tell you how Joan of Arc inspired 
or vicious and false; as the helpmate or toy of man. You will the people of France and how Lady Godiva helped those of Coven- 
trace her emancipation, intellectual development and influence _ try. Love, marriage and divorce among people in all circumstances 
on human culture and destiny. of life are subjects of many interesting chapters. A whole volume 


? is devoted to discussions of Oriental women. 
The Truth About Certain Women ; : a 
I ; You Buy from ‘‘The Tiffanys of Publishers 
You know that Woman today occupies a first place in all 


minds, A glance at your newspapers, magazines and _ books That is what the New York Herald has called the 
shows you how powerful is her influence for good or evil in life. publishers of WOMAN, who, in over 50 years have satisfied 
Yet this great subject has only now been treated adequately. You 500,000 customers. Quality and refinement show 
may know something of the women you see in the little sketches throughout these books. The authors are of national 
above, but there is much more for you to know about them and __ reputation; the editing is with the deepest in- 
others — truths which will entertain, amuse, then thrill—or as- sight and of the utmost thoroughness; the 
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tonish — tint illustrations are by artists of distinction; Va ’ 
and en- the type is new French design, and the Ritten- 
lighten volumes—size 51% x 8 x 144—are bound house Press 






Rittenhouse Sq. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





sumptuously in purple water-silk finished cloth, full gilt. 
There are over 4000 fascinating pages. 


yOu. 
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Gentlemen :— 
































Yours Absolutely FREE for 5 Days! 


Sign and mail the coupon today. Do not send any money. 






Send for my inspection, 
charges prepaid, the 10-vol. 
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: SS Se : The Rittenhouse Press assumes all risk. See and feel Va . ‘ 

Y 9, the attractive books, enjoy the beautiful illustrations set of WOMAN, bound in 
ou Don't Have of “Queen of the Harem,” “Miracle of the Roses,” purple cloth. I will return it in 5 

to Pay $150.00! “Degeneration and Regeneration,” etc., and days or send you only $1 as first 


read the chapters that appeal to you most— 
for five days# Then, either return them or 
send us only $1 and $2 a month for 


payment and $2 a month for 9 months. 





That was the original price 
; of WOMAN, as published on 
Japan Vellum paper. But you can get 














this new edition of the same books for 9. months. But you must act 
less than the cost of ordinary novels if you are among now, because when the present i cdesacetescvepesbecininseienanisiiiadentnaliatebutitaddenineammhiienianmaad 
the first to mail the coupon at the right. Never before edition is sold out it may be 
have such books been offered at so low a_price— impossible to reprint WOMAN 






and probably never will be again. You can avoid the dis- 
appointment of not owning this set as one of your 
intim ate, personal possessions by filling out and mail 
ing the coupon at once. 





at so favorable a price. Clip 
the coupon while it is at 
Wad —— GOW.  (—=—«_ JY _..scenacensascdicsassecnstconscencenoneccencsnscoanocceonsdganicssbnnesesssotsassenseneaseattesoeeseanas sosasséshssteadesosiee 







» Hee Ee Low ooo t OF- SittuA ce 


ROLLS: 
ROYCE 


A MAN who heard the statement, ‘‘No Rolls-Royce has ever worn out,”’ 
immediately asked, ‘‘But what about your timing mechanism?”’ 

This usual question, indicating a fault never before overcome even in 
‘*so0d’’ motor-cars, was answered thus, ‘‘Never has the timing mechanism 


on a Rolls-Royce needed replacement—not even on cars which have run 
20 years and 500,000 miles.”’ 

The ordinary method of timing a gasoline engine employs chains running 
on gears—the cause of rapid wear, noise and replacement. But the Rolls- 
Royce engine is timed through bronze and steel gears, accurately ground, 
perfectly enmeshed and superfine in the quality of their metal. No wonder 
that they do their set task as quietly, as accurately and with as much 
resistance to wear as on the day they were mounted and tested at the 
factory! Spring driven and dampened against vibration, they are beyond 
question the most wonderful timing mechanism in the world. 

Expensive to make, yes; requiring such exacting workmanship that part 
of the grinding must be done by hand. But like every other part of the 
Rolls-Royce the expense is in the original building, not in maintenance 
or repairs. But one reason why a Rolls-Royce is a profitable investment, 
as well as the most comfortable means of land travel yet invented. 


We should be glad to arrange at your convenience a 100-mile trial trip 
over any roads you may select. 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 56th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Branches and Maintenance Depots in the following cities: 
New York; Chicago; Boston; Philadelphia; Rochester; Syracuse; Utica; Albany; Buffalo 
Washington; Pittsburgh; Charleston, West Virginia; Wheeling; Cleveland; Providence; 
Springfield; Hartford; Newark; St. Louis; Detroit; Milwaukee; Kansas City; Houston; 
Los Angeles; Hollywood; San Francisco; Canton, North Carolina; Miami; Tampa; Palm 


Beach; Jacksonville; St. Petersburg. Other Maintenance Depots are being opened to keep 
pace with the steadily widening circle of Rolls-Royce ownership. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The White House Week 


@ The Chairmen of the House 
Committees on Naval and on Mili- 
tary Affairs both called by request 
at the White House to talk over 
Air matters. Congressman Butler 
of the Naval Affairs Committee 
had proposed an expenditure of 
$85,000,000 over five years on naval 
aviation, and Congressman Morin 
was planning a $60,000,000 pro- 
gram for the same period in the 
Army. 


@ At one of his conferences with 
the press, the President declared: 
1) That the Cabinet felt the condi- 
tion of the country is on the whole 
prosperous, and that there is no 
need to be concerned about the re- 
cent fall of prices on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 2) That he 
expected a favorable outcome in 
the negotiations with Mexico over 
the application of their new agra- 
rian laws. 3) That he wanted to 
see the Shipping Board and the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation di- 
vorced and the latter put under a 
single head for reasons of effi- 
ciency, but he did not care whether 
the head of the Government mer- 
chant fleet is responsible to him or 
to Congress; until Congress clears 
up the situation he will not fill the 
present vacancy on the Shipping 
Board. 4) That Congress could do 
as it liked about adopting a Con- 
stitutional Amendment to do away 
with short sessions and _ have 
Congress meet in January (TIME, 
March 1, THE CONGRESS); he felt 
the matter mostly concerned Con- 
gress. 


€ Twenty-two delegates from the 
North Central States’ Agricultural 
Conference, meeting in Washing- 
ton, called on the President and 
were told that he hoped effective 
farm relief legislation would soon 
be passed by Congress. 

@ Three gifts arrived at the 
White House in one day. One of 
them was a piece of paper repre- 
Senting 100,000 lb. of smiles. It 
came from the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks at Stockton, Calif., 
and was a “way bill” representing 
a carload of smiles. It had been 
indorsed en route by many rail- 
workers. The second gift consisted 
of two arrowheads from Fort 


Mims, Ala., presented by Repre- 


sentative Hill of that state, one 
to the President, one to Mrs. 
Coolidge. The third was a bushel 


of potatoes, “large Idaho russet,” - 


sent by the Idaho Chamber of 
Commerce and presented, on the 
anniversary of Idaho’s admission 
to the Union, by Miss Toussaint 
Dubois (daughter of the first Sen- 
ator from Idaho) and by Senator 
Gooding. 
CG At the annual dinner of the 
White House Correspondents’ Asso- 
ciation, the guests of honor were 
President Coolidge, Speaker Long- 
worth, Secretary Hoover, the Ger- 
man Ambassador (Baron von 
Maltzen), Frank W. Stearns, Ever- 
ett Sanders (Secretary to the Presi- 
dent) and Congressman Sol Bloom. 
C@ Under the flexible provision of 
the Tariff Act of 1922 and in ac- 
cordance with the findings of the 
Tariff Commission, the President 
issued a proclamation increasing 
the tariff on butter 50%, from 
eight to twelve cents a pound. The 
reason forthe change was to equal- 
ize the cost of production between 
the U. S. and Denmark, the chief 
competing country. 

White House announced 

Alanson B. 

Houghton (to Britain) and Minister 
Hugh Gibson (to Switzerland) have 
been asked to return to Washing- 
ton to confer with thé President 
concerning the proposed League of 
Nations preliminary disarmament 
conference. 
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THE CONGRESS 
The Legislative Week 


The Senate— 


@ Adopted a resolution by Sena- 
tor Norris requesting the Secretary 
of State to send to the Senate 
the still unrevealed correspond- 
ence between the U. S. and Mexico 
over the Mexican land laws. 


@ Debated a resolution to have a 
joint committee of both Houses of 
Congress negotiate a lease with 
private parties yet unknown for 
Muscle Shoals, the lease to be rati- 
fied or rejected by Congress. 

C Passed the joint conference re- 
port of the first deficiency bill. 
(Bill went to the President.) 

The House— 

C Passed the annual supply bill 
for the “independent offices” of 
the Government, carrying $509,- 
000,000. (Bill went to the Sen- 
ate.) 

(@ Passed the Watson-Parker bill 
(TIME, Jan. 18) to abolish the 
Railroad Labor Board and set up 
in its place a series of arbitra- 
tion devices to settle railway labor 
disputes, by vote of 381 to 13. 
(Bill went to the Senate.) 

@ Debated the appropriation bill 
for the Departments of State, La- 
bor, Commerce, and Justice. 


PROHIBITION 


Toil and Trouble 


The prohibition pot boiled bit- 
terly, not merrily—in Washington 
last week. Most of the turbulence 
was on the surface, yet perhaps it 
displayed a little of what was go- 
ing on underneath, for prohibition 
is expected.to play a major part 
in the elections of at least three 
large states next fall, Illinois, New 
York and Pennsylvania—in Illinois 
because Mr. Brennan, the wet 
Democratic boss, has announced 
his candidacy for the Senate 
against the dry Republicans; in 
New York because the drys are 
expected to put up a candidate 
against Senator Wadsworth, who 
is not dry enough to suit them; 
and in Pennsylvania, where Rep- 
resentative Vare, wet boss of the 
Philadelphia machine, is expected 
to run against Senator Pepper and 





Gifford Pinchot, both drys. 

Last week’s events were not di- 
rectly connected with these expec- 
tations, but doubtless they were 
affected by them. , 

Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Lincoln GC. Andrews, in charge 
of prohibition enforcement, pro- 
posed a non-partisan investigation 
of the results of prohibition. Sec- 
retary Mellon opposed this, saying 
that the findings would only pro- 
duce bitterness and not yield any 
other tangible result. 

In the Senate, Mr. Edwards of 
wet New Jersey proposed a na- 
tional referendum* on prohibition, 
saying: 

“Of course, Wayne B. Wheeler, 
general counsel of the Anti-Sa- 
loon League, believes my proposal 
to submit to a referendum of the 
people the question as to whether 
we are to have wines and beers, is 
an ‘illegal, impracticable proposal.’ 

“Any proposal looking to a fair, 
just and impartial treatment of 
the criminal, fraudulent and deceit- 
ful administration of present en- 
forcement measures would have no 
appeal to one who has been a con- 
sistent violator of the law himself 
and has browbeaten and_ intimi- 
dated legislators to promote in- 
iquitous prohibition legislation 
drafted and lobbied through Con- 
gress by the Anti-Saloon League.” 

The House Committee on Alco- 
holic Liquor Traffic decided it would 
investigate the effects of prohibi- 
tion, but the wets laughed in de- 
rision. Representative eller, a 
New York wet, exclaimed: 

“The Committee on Alcoholic 
Liquor Traffic has been sleeping 
over ten years. You can’t expect 
much from somnambulists. With 
one notable exception, LaGuardia, 
these committeemen are so dry 
they will not allow anyone to 
‘drink in’ the morning air, and 
even prohibit a golf bag to have 
a ‘stick’ in it. 

“The chairman of this commit- 
tee is Mr. Hudson, a benign and 
splendid gentleman, but he _ has 
been an official of the Anti-Saloon 
League. His mind is already made 
up. 

“Another member is William D. 
Upshaw, able and sincere, but en- 
thusiastically misguided. He thinks 
he is a St. George fighting dragons, 
yet I admire him for the ‘spirit’ 
he puts into his fight. 

“Another is Mr. Kvale, earnest 
and fearless. He defeated Volstead 
by convincing the farmers of his 
district that Volstead was not dry 
enough. He is so dry he could 
dehydrate a desert. 


*An unofficial straw vote was last week 
undertaken by the Newspaper Enterprise 
Association (N. E. A.) through newspapers 
in 375 cities in various parts of the 
country. Three options were given to 
voters: 1) enforcement of the Volstead 
Act, 2) repeal, 3) amendment of the Act 
to permit light wines and beer. 
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“The only oasis is LaGuardia, 
sturdy, two-fisted Congressman, 
worthy foe of any man. He has 
no chance of keeping the proceed- 
ings impartial. -His efforts will 
fall as flat as the foam on near- 
beer.” 

Assistant Secretary Andrews told 
the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House that prohibition en- 
forcement would cost more than 
$25,000,000 this year. 

On the floor of the House, wets 
and drys met in an oratorical free- 


“THE ‘TRUSTED REPRESENTATIVE 
OF MILLIONS OF 
GoD-FEARING AMERICANS” 


(Upshaw of Georgia) 


for-all. Congressman Tinkham of 
Massachusetts ejaculated: 

“Anyone who tries to be a 
Christian and a prohibitionist must 
lead a double life. 1 commend that 
sentence to the gentlemen from 
Georgia [Mr. Upshaw] and Texas 
{Mr. Blanton]. Truth crushed to 
earth will rise again.” 

To this Mr. Upshaw retorted: 
“As the trusted representative of 
millions* of God-fearing Americans, 
I would feel like a coward if I 
were to fail to brand such an in- 
dictment of my faithful comrades 
as miserably and palpably untrue. 

“Whether it be Cabinet officers, 
a United States Senator, a Meth- 
odist Bishop, a Baptist evangelist, 
a Presbyterian doctor of divinity, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury or 
the Pope of Rome, I do not pro- 
pose to allow any man to declare, 
without my indignant protest, that 
the stalwart, God-fearing men and 
praying handmaidens of God who 
fought for prohibition on _ their 
knees as well as at the ballot box 
are given to the habitual practice 
of misrepresentation.” 


*In 1920 (last census) Congressman Up- 
shaw’s constituents numbered 308,364. 
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LABOR 


In Passaic 


Through the dusk, down a soiled 
street, beside a factory wall, a file 
of men were marching. Their 
clothes were the color of the wall. 
Their faces were the color of the 
dusk. They walked without ani- 
mation, each to his own tune as if 
they were following a drum that 
had been silenced. Where the wall 
ended, a row of policemen made a 
stiff blue dam across the street, 
leaving a gap just wide enough for 
the passage of these _ twilight 
marchers, right foot, left foot, 
shoulder to shoulder. 

They were strikers. Until a 
few weeks before they had got 
their living in the Botany Worsted 
Mills over behind the wall. When 
they quit work the usual endless 
controversy had begun about better 
living conditions, about more pay. 
It was not very lucrative to work 
in the Botany Worsted Mills of 
Passaic, N. J. Some workers got 
$9 a week. More experienced ones 
got $15. The strike had been com- 
ing for a long time, and when it 
came they were quite ready to lis- 
ten to the taut harangs of Strike 
Leader Albert Weisbord (a gradu- 
ate of the Harvard Law School) 
and to the words of Elisabeth Gur- 
ley Flynn, a wild Irishwoman who 
could fire a meeting like a cigaret 
in shavings. They had been lis- 
tening to her that afternoon. She 
had sent them out to march past 
the, Mil. « 


But now they were not march- 
ing any longer. Something had 
happened; a police sergeant had 
given an order, and the gap in 
the blue dam had been closed. The 
shufflers in the rear did not under- 
stand. They kept coming on. The 
front line stopped. The ranks 
behind rippled and deepened. Soon 
the street was filled with a dis- 
colored tide that washed up over 
the gutters, into doorways and 
alleys, lapping uneasily and _stir- 
ring with a vague noise like the 
rumor of surf. What were the 
cops trying to pull. off? What was 
the big idea? 

“Stand back! Watch it up, 
buddy! Stand back there!” 

A rattle of hoofs. Fifteen mount- 
ed policemen had come up. They 
made brief sorties into the surf. 
Haggard men and women scram- 
bled away from the iron shoes. 
No, someone was stepped on that 
time. A _ girl. The iron shoes 
stamped by. The sea, pushed from 
behind, pressed closer than ever. 

A brass bell yapped; a_ siren 
hooted like a_ gull. Police-chief 
Richard O. Zober of Passaic in a 
red flivver. “Disperse that crowd!” 
He took a_ metal-covered sphere 
from his pocket; threw it; threw 
two more; gray gas sidled into 
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the dusk. Tear bombs! ... More 
bells, more hooting. A fire engine. 
Another. Enormous silver rods of 
water battered the hatless women, 
the men who had no overcoats. The 
crowd eddied, broke, swirled down 
the street. Policemen dashed after, 
clubbing backs, heads, shoulders.... 

So ended the extraordinary scene 
on the first day of the war in 
Passaic. Nobody knew what had 
occasioned it. The strikers had 
not been disorderly. They had 
sound legal right to march down 
Dayton treet, provided they broke 
no windows, gave vent to no loud 
jeering at Bomber Zober. But 
although the sound of that human 
surf, following the chief’s experi- 
ments with tear gas, had begun to 
be ominous, the crowd of some 
3,000 persons that milled around 
at Highland and Dayton Avenues 
on the following afternoon paid 
very little attention to the 35 patrol- 
men who were watching from 
the sidewalk. There was snow in 
the gutters. Small boys had a fine 
time pelting motorcycle policeman. 
Much merry horseplay, too, of 
holding back light cars that were 
trying to get up the grade to the 
Botany plant. Officers tried to 
clear the traffic. They drove their 
sputtering motorcycles round and 
round. Women jeered, dingy men 
guffawed. ... It was a signal the 
patrolmen had been waiting for. 
They charged the crowd with their 
clubs. 

An explosion. A great glare of 
light. A series of glares, booms. 
Cameramen were setting off flash- 
lights. The clubbers hesitated, 
swerved. “Get them,” yelled 
voice, “get the cameras! .. .” And 
then the patrolmen charged the 
newspaper photographers. 

A man’ struggling between two 
officers who held his arms while a 
third beat him over the head. His 
moving picture camera lay broken 
in the gutter at his feet. ... 


Kicked and _ beaten, another’, 
down on all fours, reaching out his 
hand to pick up the valuable lens 
of his shattered machine. A_police- 
man smashed the reaching hand 
with a neat blow kicked the 
lens far away.... 

A young woman’ had a bundle 
of notes in her hand. A swipe of 
a night-stick loosened her hold. 
The papers fluttered into the mud. 

One photographer* escaped by 
climbing over a_ roof. Another” 
crawled through a window, hid in 
the kitchen of a _ startled house- 
wife, 

Next day an airplane whirled 
and swooped over Passaic. It con- 
tained a cinema cameraman. Two 
armored cars lumbered through the 
streets. They shielded reporters. 

Karl W. Fasold (Pathe News). 


1 

2—-Harry Wurnecke (Daily News). 
3—Dorothy Dayton (The Sun). 
4 
) 


Arthur G. Miller <(N. Y. American). 
~Frederick Must (Daily Mirror). 


é 


In steel helmets, with gas-masks 
strapped to their shoulders, strik- 
ers paraded past the mill, two by 
two. The Passaic Chamber of Com- 
merce asked Governor Harry A. 
Moore of New Jersey to “mediate” 
the strike. An inventor, one Ed- 
ward Moore, offered Mayor Mc- 
Guire of Passaic his “centrifugal 
riot gun, which shoots 4,000 shots 
a minute and is effective at a 
mile and a half.” The offer was 
not accepted. The police did not 
try to stop the grey-faced march- 
ers on Dayton Street. No women 
were clubbed. 

On the fourth day of the riot 
(the end of the sixth week of the 
strike) warrants were sworn out 
for Chief Zober and for two patrol- 
men. The warrants had nothing 
directly to do with the riot. A War 
veteran charged that Zober had 
struck him repeatedly with a club 
when the police raided a_ strike 
meeting three weeks ago. The two 
patrolmen were charged with beat- 
ing, kicking, prostrating a_ store- 
keeper and his wife in their store 
two weeks ago. A justice of the 
peace issued warrants of arrest. 
The police refused to serve them 
and a constable from a neighboring 
town had to be procured to do it. 
But the visiting constable backed 
down at the last moment, said he 
was afraid of “publicity.” 

The Passaic Director of Safety, 
Abram Preiskel, summed up _ the 
incident: 

“Chief Zober will not hide or 
run away. He has been working 20 
hours a day and is all in. When he 
is well he will face the charges 
and so will the patrolmen, who have 
been working 14 to 16 hours a 
day under trying conditions.” 

But the strikers got county 
authorities to effect the arrest of 
Chief Zober and his two patrol- 
men. All were released pending 
action by a grand jury, Chief 
Zober nursing grippe in bed. 


WOMEN 


Peace in the Nursery 


In the Hotel Breslin in Manhat- 
tan something was going on that 
would have delighted. It was a 
toy fair at which the toy manufac- 
turers were convened to display 
their tempting devices: kiddy cars, 
little red sleds, drums, dolls, wad- 
dling ducks, electric railroad trains, 
blocks, toy ships, toy soldiers and 
what-not. 

Into this paradise stepped a 
group of women. There were Mrs. 
John Jay White, Mrs. Henry Vil- 
lard (wife of the journalist-financier 
Henry Villard, daughter of William 
Lloyd Garrison, famed abolitionist, 
mother of Oswald Garrison Villard, 


editor of the Nation), Mrs. J. Ser- 


.geant Cram, Mrs. Edward Thomas 


and many another. None of the 
ladies brought her children or any 
other children. They came from 
the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom. 

They came with a message from 
the League. The message which 
Mrs. White, Mrs. Villard and the 
others brought was this: War toys 
instil into a child’s mind a mili- 
taristic spirit. Therefore the Wom- 
en’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom wishes to do away 
with war toys. It requests the toy 
manufacturers to aid it by ceasing 
to make the devices which prompt 
the young and innocent to devilish 
thoughts of war. If the toy manu- 
facturers will cease, the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom, will thank them; if not, 
next fall the League will start a 
boycott on war toys. 


The ladies were given an atten- 
tive hearing by the toy manufac- 
turers, who replied: 

“Boys began playing soldiers in 
the Stone Age, will continue to do 
so until the millennium, and we 
will continue to make and sell tin 
soldiers, toy guns, swords and war 
games.” 

Clarence Kinne, Cheirman of the 
Toy Fair, went on to elaborate: 

“It is your privilege to start a 
boycott if you wish, but there has 
always been war and there always 
will be... . I’ve been selling toys 
for 40 years, and as long as we 
van sell war toys we are going to 
2 ere 

“As for the war toys, if there 
were a demand for them we should 
manufacture them. As a matter 
of fact, however, the Cemand has 
fallen off considerably of late and 
it is hard to find tin soldiers any 
more.” 

Even this last assurance did not 
please the delegation, and one of 
the ladies, Mrs. Edward Thomas, 
exclaimed: 

“It is absurd to say that the 
manufacture of war toys is on the 
decline. You have only to walk 
along the streets to find children 
playing with them. A pistol is the 
worst of all war toys, because it 
teaches the child the idea of killing 
by his own hands. Ask any child 
in the street what he is going to 
do with his pistol, and he says ‘I’m 
going to kill you.’ Other pernicious 
forms of war toys are the trench 
games that teach children how to 
send troops over the top in mass 
formation.” 


The Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom has 
its headquarters at Geneva, Switz- 
erland, and has branches in 26 
countries. It is its intention to 
make its war-toy boycott world- 
wide. The press did not collect the 
opinions of the persons most af- 
fected by the issue—the children. 
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SUPREME COURT 


Looking Ahead 


The eight black-robed gentlemen 
on the high bench in the country’s 
intrinsically most dignified cham- 
ber. passed a busy and diversified 
week. Among other things con- 
sidered: 

The appeal of Gerald Chapman, 
murderer, for review of his sen- 
tence to hang in the State of Con- 
necticut. (Received.) 

The suits of Great Lakes states 
against the city of Chicago for 
lowering the level of Lake Michi- 
gan, and thus of all the other 
Great Lakes, by a drainage canal 
that emptie: into the Mississippi 
watershed. (Extension of scope 
granted.) 

The suit of Benjamin Catchings, 
Washington lawyer, seeking to en- 
join Secretary of State Kellogg 
from facilitating U. S. adherence 
to the World Court. (Catchings 
lost.) 

A Pennsylvania law prohibiting 
the use of shoddy* in mattress- and 
pillow-stuffing. (Declared uncon- 
stitutional.) 

It happened to be one of the 
black-robed gentlemen’s birthdays, 
and that gentleman, the senior 
Associate Justice, happened to take 
strong exception to the decision 
against the  pillow-stuffing law, 
on the ground that the decision 
stretched too far the phrase in the 
14th amendment that safeguards 
the rights of citizens from seizure 
of their property without “due 
process of law.” The gentleman 
celebrated his birthday by vigor- 
ously upbraiding his colleagues; so 
vigorously that everyone remarked 
how strongly the senior Associate 
Justice bore the weight of the 85 
years he was that day rounding 
out. 


Twenty-three years may be 
counted as fully half of an adult 
life-time. At 60 or 61 a man is 
presumed to have the greater part 
of his active life behind. Yet 
these statements are not invariable. 
Consider the case of the senior 
Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court, to whom Chief Justice Taft 
turns respectfully and says: “Now 
we shall hear Justice Holmes’ 
view of this case.” 

It was in March, 1841, that 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, son of the 
distinguished gentleman of the 
same name, was born. Hence he 
celebrated his 85th birthday last 
week. In 1861 he had graduated 
from Harvard; in 1865 he had 
served four years in the Civil 
War, been thrice wounded and 
become a commissioned officer; in 
1882 he had behind him an edu- 


*Fluffy, fibrous waste from wool-carding 
used as a _ substitute for feathers and 
horsehair. 


cation in law, several years as 
editor of the American Law Re- 
view, several years as_ professor 
of law at Harvard, as well as sev- 
eral works on the law. In 1902 
he had been 20 years a member of 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court, 
for three years its Chief Justice. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
. wrote “Old Ironsides” 


Then he was 61. He had finished 
41 years of active life. 

In that year a young man— 
only 44—was president of the 
U. S., Theodore Roosevelt. He 
must have faith that Mr. Holmes 
had still several years of active 
life ahead of him—else why did 
he appoint him to the Supreme 
Court? But did Roosevelt conceive 
that Mr. Justice Holmes would 
continue in active service for more 
than 23 years—still going on when 
President Roosevelt himself had 
been dead seven years? 

Much of Mr. Justice Holmes is 
explained by his ancestry—much 
not only of his age, but his ability. 
One of his grandfathers, Abiel 
Holmes, a New England clergyman 
and historian, lived to be 74. His 
other grandfather, Charles Jackson, 
who also served on the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court, lived to be 
80. His father, Oliver Wendell 
senior, lived to be 85—to be exact, 
85 years and 39 days. So Justice 
Holmes is not yet as old as his 
father, although he will soon be. 

But Justice Holmes is as ven- 
erable as his father, and equals 
his sire in other respects. The 
father began his career by study- 
ing law, assayed literature and 
wrote Old Ironsides. Finally he 
settled on medicine. He never 
attained great success as a _ phy- 
sician, although his contributions 


to medicine were well recognized 
in the profession. Even when his 
literary interests again became 
predominant, he continued as profes- 
sor at the Harvard Medical School, 
teaching anatomy until 1882. Into 
medicine he took his literary tal- 
ents, turned his biting wit against 
homeopathy, enlivened his teach- 
ing so that it is said his lectures 
were placed late in the afternoon 
because no other professor could 
keep the students awake at that 
time of day. During thg greater 
part of his life he was an occas- 
ional poet; wrote three novels, but 
it was not till 1857 when Oliver 
Wendell junior was 16, that he 
joined with James Russell Lowell 
in founding a magazine. Holmes 
called it The Atlantic Monthly. 
In a large measure Holmes “made” 
the magazine and it “made” him, 
through the publication of his 
essays, The Autocrat at the Break- 
fast Table, followed by The 
Professor, ete., and The Poet, ete. 
In these he exhibited his wit— 
noted in conversation— and his 
liberal opinions. 

Besides venerability, Justice 
Holmes takes much from his 
father, including a poetic turn of 
expression and a liberal cast of 
thought. Although he is now the 
oldest member of the Supreme 
Court,* he is now and always has 
been regarded as one of the lib- 
erals of the Court. He has never 
been known as an old fogy. He is 
no stickler over small technicali- 
ties, not one to place the 
tradition of the law above the 
majesty of justice. He has writ- 
ten: “Law is not a_ brooding 
omnipresence in the sky.” With 
the influx of liberal members to 
the Court in recent years and his 
contributions to jurisprudence, he 
has been more and more recognized 
in the law schools not only of 
this country but of England. Last 
fall Chief Justice Taft remarked: 
“Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes continues to honor the 
Supreme Court as its most brilli- 
ant and learned member.” Clinton 
W. Gilbert, who is not only a 
newspaper correspondent but an 
expert appraiser of men, went so 
far as to say: “When the young 
men now in law school sit upon 
the Supreme bench, they are likely 
to look back upon Justice Holmes 
and Chief Justice Marshall as the 
greatest two men that ever sat in 
the Supreme Court.” 

Last week, white haired, white 
mustached, 85, and carrying him- 
self like the veteran which he is, 
Mr. Holmes could well afford to 
laugh at the suggestion that the 
greater part of a man’s active 
years are behind him at 60. 

*No other member has yet reached 70. 


Mr. Justice Brandeis is 69, Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice Taft is 68. 
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IMMIGRATION 
No Crime 


Vera, Countess Cathcart, wear- 
ing a green felt hat, faced a judge 
of the U. S. District Court last 
week in Manhattan. She was ap- 
pealing for a writ of habeas corpus 
to release her from the clutches of 
U. S. immigration officials. 

She had admitted to the officials 
(TIME, March 1) that she had 
eloped to South Africa in 1921 with 
the Earl of Craven while her hus- 
band, Earl Cathcart, was suing her 
for divorce. The immigration of- 
ficials then had explained their po- 
sition: 

“You have admitted the commis- 
sion of a crime involving moral 
turpitude, namely, adultery. The 
law states that persons who admit 
the commission of a crime involy- 
ing moral turpitude shall not be 
admitted to the United States. 

Last week the Federal Judge 
granted her a writ of habeas cor- 
pus, releasing her from the grip 
of the immigration service and al- 
lowing her to go undisturbed about 
business or pleasure in the U. S. 
The fact which induced him to re- 
lease l..r was simply that adultery 
is not a crime in South Africa. 

The Judge’s opinion: 

“On the record which I have be- 
fore me, I find nothing but the 
evidence that this woman has com- 
mitted an act in a foreign country. 

“The record shows that she com- 
mitted an act which many of us 
doubtless think involves moral tur- 
pitude, but an act is not a crime 
always and there is no presump- 
tion that this act was a crime. 
The Congress did not contemplate 
that the act, if a crime in this 
country, would be ground for exclu- 
sion. If that were so, every man 
who sold or manufactured liquor in 
other lands would be barred from 
the United States, for our courts 
have held that violation of our pro- 
hibition laws involves moral turpi- 
tude. 

“T think it is well settled that 
the act, to become ground for ex- 
clusion, must be a crime under the 
law of the place where it was com- 
mitted. This record shows nothing 
to indicate that. There is no pre- 
sumption that the act was a crime, 
and the affidavit that adultery is 
not a crime in South Africa set- 
tles the issue definitely.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Miscellaneous Mentions 


John J. Pershing, General, 
U. S. A. retired, smiled last week 
without teeth. It was announced 
at the Walter Reid Hospital in 
Washington that he has in large 
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measure recovered from the illness 
which forced him to return home 
from Chile, where he headed the 
Tacna-Arica plebiscite commission. 
Following the extraction of his 
teeth, his blood pressure has fallen 
from 185 to 140 or 145 and the 
toxic poisoning has been reduced. 


Comptroller General McCar] last 
week saved the Government $25 
by ruling that a man’s lifeblood 
is no commodity. One. gob, 
Charles A. Smingler, recently con- 
tributed liberally from his veins 
to save by blood transfusion the 
life of Lieutenant Commander 
Thomas M. Cochran, ill unto death. 
The Navy Department issued an 
order to pay Smingler $25. Mr. 
McCarl overruled the order, main- 
taining that Smingler’s act was a 
personal service, “not the sale of 
a commodity.” 


Charles E. Hughes, onetime Gov- 
ernor of New York, onetime as- 
sociate Justice of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, onetime nominee for 
President, onetime Secretary of 
State, last week washed his hands 
of another business. Last Novem- 
ber voters in New York adopted 
an amendment to the state consti- 
tution for the consolidation of the 
119 departments, commissions and 
bureaus of the state government 
into 20 or fewer departments at 
the discretion of the legislature. 
A commission headed by Mr. 
Hughes was appointed to draft a 
consolidation scheme. Last week 
it recommended cutting down the 
number of departments to 18. It 
is expected that the recommenda- 
tion will be promptly approved by 
the legislature. : 


2 . * 


In Washington, appeared the first 
issue of the United States Daily, 
a newspaper reporting exclusively 
what goes on in the Federal Gov- 
ernment each day. An edition of 
30,000 copies was reported sold 
out in the first day. Its slogan is, 
“All the facts, no opinion” (it has 
no editorial page). David Lawrence, 
newspaper correspondent, is _ its 
publisher. All its news is indexed 
prominently.. The list of “founders” 
includes: Owen D. Young, Mrs. 
Medill McCormick, Otto H. Kahn, 
Edward W. Bok, Robert Lansing, 
Albert Lasker, John W. Weeks, 
Bernard M. Baruch, James W. 
Gerard, E. T. Meredith, Julius Ro- 
senwald, C. Bascom Slemp, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, E. M. House, 
Clarence H. Mackay and John W. 
Davis. 


Ruth Hanna McCormick, daugh- 
ter of the late Mark A. Hanna 
(Republican Senator from Ohio) 
and widow of Medill McCormick 
(Republican Senator from Illinois), 
announced that she would support 
Senator William B. McKinley of 
Illinois, who is seeking re-election 
in his state. Senator McCormick 
was a confirmed isolationist. Sen- 
ator McKinley voted for the World 
Court. Senator Borah and other 
isolationists recently made speeches 
in Chicago against the World 
Court. Evidently Mrs. McCormick 
did not approve this attack on Mr. 
McKinley in his home territory. 


. . . 


George F. Brennan, Democratic 
boss of Cook County (in which 
Chicago is situated), announced 
last week that he would be a can- 
didate for U. S. Senator from II- 
linois on a wet platform. Mr. Bren- 
nan is a follower in the national 
arena of Governor Alfred E. Smith 
of New York. Quidnuncs guess 
that Mr. Brennan hopes to capture 
a seat in the Senate while the lo- 
cal Republicans are falling out 
with one another over the World 
Court. 


Governor General Wood vetoed 
24 bills passed at the last session 
of the Philippine Il -gislature, one 
of the chief of which was a pro- 
posal for a plebiscite on indepen- 
dence. And Henry Morgenthau, 
former U. S. Ambassador to the 
Sublime Porte, issued a statement 
to the Filipinos through the press 
as he left Manila: 

“For God’s sake, stop playing 
with high explosives. There is a 
cyclone of sentiment for immediate 
independence being created. If it 
burst, it will spend all its fury in 
the Philippines. If you _ really 
want happiness and genuine free- 
dom, retain your junior partner- 
ship in the United States and do 
not try to navigate the trouble- 
some seas of international affairs 
without a pilot.” 

A day or two later the Method- 
ist Church in Manila passed the 
following resolution: “Whereas 
some of our Protestant mission- 
aries have been misunderstood and 
misquoted on the question of in- 
dependence, and 

“Whereas certain newspapers 
have contained comments, contrary 
to the real attitude of the Prot- 
estants, and 

“Whereas certain unjust allega- 
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Bishop Mitchell, 


tions have been 
our presiding 
therefore be it 
“Resolved, That we missionaries, 
pastors and laymen of the Method- 
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ist Episcopal Church in the Phil- 
ippines put ourselves on record 
and reaffirm our actions of 1922, 
that we are in entire sympathy 
with the national: aspirations of 
the Filipino people.” 









Sunday and Sabbath 


The House Committee on the 
District of Columbia last week 
held hearings on the Lankford bill, 
which is proposed by the Lord’s 
Day Alliance to make Washington 
the model city of the country. The 
bill would close all stores, theatres, 
cinemas and baseball parks on Sun- 
days, preventing all work not ab- 
solutely necessary, and anyone who 
infringed its provisions would be 
subject to a $500 fine and six 
months’ imprisonment. 

The advocates of the bill were 
reported to have been shocked 
when they entered the committee 
room and found several Congress- 
men smoking. Rev. Charles Wood 
of Washington made a passionate 
appeal for the bill, and turning his 
back on the committee he made his 
peroration to his followers. 

Congressman Robert G. Houston, 
who was for three years President 
of the Delaware State Sunday 
School Association, interrupted him 
with a request to face the com- 
mittee: “I hardly feel that the 
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speaker’s attitude is respectful.” 

Colin Hamilton Livingstone, Pres- 
ident of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, also spoke in favor of the bill, 
contending that it did not inter- 
fere with religious liberty, although 
he admitted that all creeds do not 
designate Sunday as the Sabbath. 
He said: “In the United States the 
law of the majority rules,” and he 
declared further: “The law ought 
to make unbelievers do what their 
ancestors did and what they ought 
to do—not desecrate the Sabbath.” 

Rev. Sam Small, a white haired 
old man, was called to testify. Con- 
gressman McLeod of Michigan 
asked: “What is your creed, Doc- 
tor?” 

Mr. Small made answer: “Meth- 
odist, sir! Red-hot Methodist! 
Shoutin’ Methodist! 

“T have been in 85% of all the 
counties in this country and I can 
tell you the people have the idea 
that their capital city belongs to 
them and not to the proprietors of 
movie theatres and baseball parks. 
The Christian people of this coun- 
try demand protection of their 
right to one day of quiet to carry 
on their forms of worship. They 
demand protection against people 
who have no regard for decency or 
the laws of God or man. ... And 
as to the Rotary clubs and the 
Kiwanis and Lions and Elks that 
you say are against this bill—well, 
I’ve spoken before all of ’em and 
I wouldn’t consider their opinion 
on a matter of morals. ... Go 
from the pineries of Michigan to 
the cedar keys of Florida and from 
rocky Maine to San Francisco, and 
you'll find that wherever the Sab- 
bath is loosest and freest the 
prisons are fullest. I know.” 

Among the opponents of the bill 
appeared Congressman John Sos- 
nowski* of Michigan. He declared: 

“We’ve got some of these blue 
laws in Michigan. True, we have. 
But let any official try to enforce 
‘em. Why, the mere attempt would 
put any man out of office! ... If 
the ministers can’t keep their peo- 
ple in church without this tyranni- 
cal legislation, it’s high time for 
them to resign.... What this 
country needs is not less but more 
amusement!” 

Several Seventh Day Adventists 
(who celebrate the Sabbath on 
Saturday+) appeared to oppose 
the bill. They told of how mem- 
bers of their sect had been perse- 
cuted under various Sunday blue 
laws, how in Tennessee 120 Advent- 


*Congressman Sosnowski is known to rival 
Speaker Longworth as the best dressed 
man in the House. He has 21 suits, 5 
overcoats, 11 pairs of shoes, 36 shirts, 3 
golf suits, 3 riding suits, 9 hats, 96 neck- 
ties. 

+Creeds which do not celebrate their 
day of rest on Sunday include: Jews 
(Saturday), Seventh Day Adventists (Sat- 
urday), Holy Rollers (Saturday), Moham- 
medans (Friday). 
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ists had paid $25,000 in fines and 
87 others served 722 days in jail 
for “hoeing corn, hauling wood, 
painting a church, etc.” on Sunday. 
One of this group of opponents 
was Heber Herbert Votaw, one- 
time missionary in Burma, Super- 
intendent of Federal Prisons, broth- 
er-in-law of Warren G. Harding. 
Mr. Votaw exclaimed: 

“A careful reading of this bill 
indicates that it is religious legis- 
lation, and _ religious legislation, 
gentlemen, leads always to perse- 
cution. Our brethren, for example, 
are continually being haled before 
courts in states where drastic Sun- 
day observance laws give oppor- 
tunity to a jealous or’ envious 
neighbor to work mischief against 
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an Adventist who goes about his 
work on Sunday.” 
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THE LEAGUE 


Travel, Trouble 


Five Premiers, 16 Foreign Min- 
isters and numberless_ secreta:ies 
journeyed toward Geneva, last 
week, on their way to attend the 
extraordinary session of the As- 
sembly and Council of the League 
of Nations especially convoked for 
the purpose of admitting Germany 
to the League; as provided for in 
the Locarno Treaties. 

New President. When all were 
ready, onetime Premier of Portugal 
Agusto DaCosta assumed the presi- 
dential chair and spoke perfunc- 
torily: With the entrance of Ger- 
many assured, the U. S. was missed 
more keenly than ever by the 
League; a new League era was 
dawning. . .a turning point. . .high- 
est hopes and dreams, etc. 

Waiting Delegates. Meantime, 
not far away, Germany’s delegates 
waited, not in hopes and dreams, 
but pondering what they knew 
would be two causes to delay trans- 
lation of the words of Locarno into 
action: 1) political upheavals in 
France which robbed the French 
delegate temporarily of his right 
to vote; 2) deadlock over the crea- 
tion in the Council of seats for 
Brazil and Spain. They refused to 
commit Germany to any policy to 
be pursued once she should be ad- 
mitted to the League. They waited. 

Poland’s ten delegates waited too, 
to see how another matter that the 
president had not mentioned was 
going to develop. They watched 
particularly a certain delegate who 
looked a trifle harassed. Upon him 
and upon affairs in Paris hung 
quite a little “old business” that 
would come up before the Locarno 
could be fulfilled. 

Harassed Delegate. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain was that harassed 
delegate. Before going to Geneva 
he had been mercilessly grilled in 
the British House of Commons as 
to whether he would attempt to 
support the candidacy of Poland 
for a permanent seat in the League 
Council. (See Time, March 8, THE 
LEAGUE; and FRANCE, “Briand 
Falls,” herein). 

Earlier in the week, Premier 
Baldwin of Britain barely tided 
over an open Cabinet split on this 
issue, and the British press con- 
tinued to flay “Monsieur” Chamber- 
lain for having allegedly gained 
M. Briand’s support at Locarno 
by promising to champion France’s 
ally, Poland, before the League. 

In the Commons, Mr. David 
Lloyd George was in high feather 
as he twitted Sir Austen. Mr. 
George openly hinted that the For- 
eign Secretary had agreed to help 
France “pack” the League Council 
against Germany. Said he: “Aha! 
to Poland in this connection. 











So there was poison in the Locarno 
Loving Cup! Locarno was only the 
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beginning, but its wine is already 
badly corked.” 

Sir Austen replied with frigid 
caution: “For myself and for the 
Government let me say that we 
share the regret that these large 
issues as to the composition of the 
Council should arise on this occa- 
sion and have to be discussed now. 
... Ido not think that the inter- 
ests of peace and international un- 
derstanding will be served by the 
members of individual governments 
saying what they would do or 
what they would not do at the 
forthcoming meeting of the great 
world council. I do not see how 
we will ever come to an agree- 
ment if each of us announces be- 
forehand our policy and is unwill- 
ing to make any concessions.” 

Up to the moment of his depar- 
ture for Geneva, Sir Austen stead- 
fastly refused to declare publicly 
he would not offer British support 
to Poland in this connection. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


The Week in Parliament 


The Commons— 


CG Grew petulant when Sir Aus- 
ten Chamberlain refused to bind 
himself to a definite policy re- 
specting League Council seats on 
the eve of his departure for Geneva 
(see THE LEAGUE). 


@ Nodded approval when _ the 
Speaker rebuked Mr, David Kirk- 


wood, fire-eating Clydesider, when 
he shouted angrily across the floor 
at Lady Astor while she was ad- 
vocating protective medical tests 
for women industrial workers. 


C = Perused with twinges of alarm 
a statement presented to it in the 
Government Blue Book that the 
U. S. Navy is now installing 5-inch 
anti-aircraft guns, whereas all 
British naval aircraft guns are of 
41-inch calibre, and the guns former- 
ly employed were 3-inch. 


@ Heard from the lips of Mr. 
Arthur M. Samuel, Secretary for 
the Overseas Trade Department, 
that the British Government has 
felt compelled to decline an invita- 
tion to exhibit at the Philadelphia 
Sesquicentennial Exposition, on the 
grounds of imperative national 
economy. 


Again, Christabel 


In London British feminists 
crowded to a banquet in honor of 
Miss Christabel Pankhurst, pioneer 
militant suffragist, recently re- 
turned from Cahada. Excerpts 
from ensuing speeches: 

Viscountess Rhondda:* “This 
dinner is part of our campaign to 
secure, once and for all, equal po- 
litical rights for women.” 

Lady Astor: “It seems to me 
that Miss Pankhurst’s place is in 
the House of Commons. I feel 
that neither she nor the country 
should have any rest until she is 
there. I have only come to pay my 
humble tribute to her. For my 
part, I would gladly get out of the 
House to give Miss Pankhurst my 
place.” 

Miss Pankhurst: “My answer is 
the answer that I have always 
tried to give to those who wanted 
me to do something. If you want 
me there and you think I can help 
make it easier for women and men, 
especially for the young, I will go 
there if I am sent there. But, 
touched as I am by Lady Astor’s 
offer to give me her seat, I must 
decline, because if I go to Parlia- 
ment I must win my seat.” 

U. S. suffragists called the atten- 
tion of laymen to the fact that 
Miss Christabel Pankhurst is by 
no means to be confused with 
her mother (Emmeline) or her 
sister (Estelle). Christabel is 
the Editor of Britannia and a 
joint founder with her mother of 
the British Women’s Party. Mrs. 
Pankhurst remains active as Honor- 
ary Treasurer of the Women’s Social 
and Political Union. Estelle is per- 
haps the most violent and versatile 
of the three. She edits The Work- 
ers’ Dreadnought and Germinal. She 
has “hunger struck” 14 times, and 


*Probably Britain’s foremost business 


woman: Vice Chairman of the Time and 
Tide Publishing Co.; Director, Cambrian 
Colleries Ltd.; J. Lysaght Ltd., etc., ete. 
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always had to be forcibly fed. She 
has founded: 1) Clinics, cost-price 
restaurants and .co-operative toy- 
factories for War veterans; 2) 
Societies to expose Fascismo, give 
information about Russia, and 
promote feminine culture. 


Irish Jaunt 


Hilarious Irish students at the 
University of Belfast made much 
of a rotund, distinguished and al- 
most equally hilarious visitor. They 
presented him with a “puddy hat,” 
and he clapped it on his head. They 
called his attention to a clay pipe 
stuck in the brim, and he cried that 
he accepted it as a tribute to his 
chief, that inveterate pipe smoker, 
Premier Baldwin. They gave their 
puddy-hatted guest a shillalah. And 
while he brandished it, they drew 
him about the campus in an Irish 
‘“jaunting car.”* Finally, in Ulster 
Hall, he received the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws. He was 
Winston Spencer Churchill, idolized 
as “Winnie,” respectfully deferred 
to as Chancellor of the British 
Exchequer, once (1911-15) First 
Sea Lord of the British Admiralty. 

As Mr. Churchill rested at Bel- 
fast, the guest of Premier Sir 
James Craig of Ulster, he may well 
have recalled the day 14 years ago 
when Ulstermen rioted against the 
militant First Sea Lord whom they 
acclaimed in his peaceful guise of 
Chancellor last week. 

In 1912, First Sea Lord Churchill 
used to drive: gouty Admirals to 
distraction, by asking them sud- 
denly, now and then: “What would 
you do if war were declared to- 
morrow?” He used to gaze nerv- 
ously each morning at a chart on 
which the exact position of every 
major ship of every navy in the 
world was shown. And he used 
to make extremely hot-headed 
speeches advocating his “Home 
Rule” Irish policy. 

He went to Belfast in 1912 to 
make such a speech. Ulster Union- 
ists got wind of it and almost over- 
turned the motor in which he and 
his wife were riding. They made 
it necessary for him to speak to 
Ulster Nationalists in an open 
field, heavily guarded by police. 
They barred him from the very 
hall in which he was cheered last 
week, as he uttered felicitous 
words: “I cherish the hope that 
some day all Ireland will be loyal, 
united within itself, and united to 


_*A light two-wheeled carriage for a 
single horse, typically seating four per- 
sons, back to back. “Jaunt” originally 
referred to the prancing or “jaunting” of 
the horse, which makes a two-wheeled car 
jolt and tilt somewhat rakishly. By as- 
sociation the verb “to jaunt” came to 
mean the taking of a short pleasure ride. 


WINSTON C. 
They gave him a shillalah 


the Empire. ... You may believe 
that this is only a dream, but it is 
my belief that the Irish question 
has entered a stable phase and 
that the suspense, apprehension and 
dread of disturbance have passed 
away.”* 


Lincoln &§ Son 


In Shepton Mallet jail, Somer- 
set, England, a hangman’s noose 
tightened, last week, and snapped 
out the life of John Lincoln, a 
British soldier, who last Christmas 
Eve murdered a certain traveling 
salesman whose house he was at- 
tempting to rob. Some 50,000 Eng- 
lish humanitarians signed a _ peti- 
tion that the execution be delayed 
for a few days until the condemned 
man’s father might arrive from 
Ceylon. The petition was denied. 
John Lincoln’s father is the notori- 

*Referring to the recent highly amica- 


ble Irish boundary settlement (Time, 
Dee. 21). 


ous Ignatius Timothy Trebitsch- 
Lincoln, in 1910 a Liberal M. P., 
for Darlington, during the War an 
international spy for both England 
and Germany. Late in the week 
he reached the Netherlands by 
boat from Ceylon. He was in- 
formed by the British Legation at 
The Hague that his son had been 
hanged, that he would under no 
circumstances be allowed to enter 
England to take charge of the 
body. Disheartened he wept: “My 
sins have been visited upon my 
son!” 

Trebitsch-Lincoln. In the private 
files of European chefs d’ espion- 
nage, “Trebitsch-Lincoln” is listed 
under literally dozens of aliases, 
among which his original name 
is completely lost. It has _ been 
said of him that the world is his 
plaything. Certainly his attitude 
toward creeds and laws was that 
of a versatile bad boy playing with 
what toys he could misuse. His 
book, Revelations of an Interna- 
tional Spy (McBride, 1916), was 
described by an amused U.S. diplo- 
matist as “a spitball of waste- 
paper and spleen spat at his 
former European employers” ; others 
professed to take seriously his ar- 
raignment of Sir Edward Grey 
as the arch-villain of the World 
War. 

A summary of the diversified ac- 
tivities which have caused him to 
be regarded with international 
suspicion: 1) Entered an English 
Presbyterian theological college, 
after announcing his conversion 
from Judaism to Christianity; 2) 
Became a Presbyterian clergyman; 
3) Secretary to B. Seebohm Rown- 
tree, the millionaire Quaker cocoa 
manufacturer; 4) Liberal M. P. 
cartooned by Punch for speaking 
broken English mixed with Hun- 
garian in Parliament; 5) War- 
time mail censor in the British 
Postofficce Department; 6) Em- 
ployed by Herr Steinhauer of the 
German Secret Service while still 
receiving British pay; 7) Im- 
prisoned at Brooklyn, N. Y., pend- 
ing extradition to England, where 
he was sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment for a forgery com- 
mitted two years earlier. (The 
circumstances that he was not tried 
as a spy and was not arrested 
when the forgery was committed, 


were cited by him as proving his - 


innocence as a forger, and the 
truth of his revelations as a spy, 
part of which he composed in the 
Brooklyn jail.); 8) Served as chief 
publicity agent for the famed 
Kapp putsch, which tried to re- 
store the throne of Germany to the 
Hohenzollerns; 9) Arrested by the 
Italian police charged with com- 
plicity in the murder of the mil- 
lionaire Socialist Deputy Matteotti 
(TimE June 23, 1924, et seq.); Es- 
caped to Ceylon where he became 
a Buddhist and was known as 
“Dr. Tandler.” 
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Notes 


Despatches reported that at the 
coronation of the notorious “Mr. 
A.” as Maharaja Sir Hari Singh 
of Jammu and Kashmir (TIME, 
March 8) over 337,837 rupees 
($125,000) was expended upon the 
hire and expenses of dancing girls, 
who were brought “from all over 
India” to entertain his guests. 

For good measure, it was told 
that “Mr. A.” flung a diamond 
necklace valued at 540,541 rupees 
($200,000) to one of them, a 
nautch* dancer from Delhi. 


Echoes of the so-called “type- 
writer scandal,” precipitated when 
King George discovered that most 
of the typewriters used by the 
British Government are of U. S. 
manufacture (TIME, March 1), 
continued to be heard last week. 

It was revealed that the Prince 
of Wales possesses six U. S.-made 
“portables”; and yet both he and 
the Duke of York felt called upon 
to speak publicly in praise of 
British-made machines. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. 
Ronald MeNeill, the rubicund Fi- 
nancial Secretary of the Treasury, 
was asked: “What are so many 
U. S. typewriters used for by the 
Government?” 

Blandly Mr. McNeill replied: 
“For typewriting.” 


The Earl of Scarbrough set out 
to lead a “Crusaders’ Pilgrimage” 
to the Holy Land last week. He 
led the Earl of Galloway, the 
Countess Haig, the Countess Cromer, 
Baron Lamington and an odd 
hundred of almost equally dis- 
tinguished pilgrims. He led them 
as Subprior of the English Grand 
Priory of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem (TIME, Jan. 4). He will 
lead them on a month’s journey to 
the ancient crusading strongholds 
of the order—to Jerusalem, to 
Bethlehem, to Jericho... . 


FRANCE 
Briand Falls 


Seasoned political observers 
united in describing the past week 
as one of the blackest in the par- 
liamentary history of the Third 
Republic. Opening with an illusory 
victory for the conciliatory foreign 
policy pursued by M. Briand at 
Locarno, the week closed with the 
complete sabotage of internal co- 
operation and even of _ political 
common sense. The deputies in- 


*A performer of the nautch, an Indian 
ballet-dance in which the dancers sway 
and vibrate their bodies without moving 
from the spot on which they stand. By 
developing certain muscles, especially those 
of the abdomen, they are able to produce 
seemingly impossible twitchings and con- 
vulsions, which are highly esteemed. 


dulged in one more fling at legis- 
lative obstruction and partisan in- 
trigue. They forced the resigna- 
tion of the Briand Cabinet. They 
left France without a Government 


© International 
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“The sins of the father...” 
(See opposite page) 


at the very moment when she 
needed all her prestige in the ex- 
traordinary session of the League 
at Geneva. (See LEAGUE.) They 
repudiated both Premier Briand 
and Finance Minister Doumer, who 
have labored since the first of the 
year to evolve a finance bill, of 
any sort acceptable to Parliament, 
which would produce the revenues 
indispensable to the state (TIME, 
March 8 et ante.) As the week 
closed, an ominous prophecy flew 
about Paris: “Eh bien! Now we 
shall have a Dictator or a Soviet 
or some wizard-demagog like M. 
Caillaux. Tant pis! So much the 
worse.” 

The Victory. Early in the week 
the long Chamber debate on the 
Locarno Treaties drew to a close. 
M. Briand was kept sharply under 
fire by those die-hard anti-German 
militarists, the adherents of former 
Premier Poincaré. They could see 
nothing in Locarno but a delusive 
bait to seduce France from seeking 
the armaments and the great mili- 
tary alliances upon which they 
consider that true security from 
German aggression must rest. Cried 
M. Maginot, a trusted lieutenant 
of Poincaré: “We cannot vote for 
the Locarno Treaty, for it means 
the disarmament of France in front 
of Germany, who does not disarm, 
and because this treaty rests upon 
German goodwill, of which the 
least I can say is that I have never 
seen any proof of it. I only hope 
time will prove you are right, but 


I believe you are wrong.” 

The Premier replied: “From 
France’s rights, nothing has been 
taken by the compact. We can arm 
as much as we like without let or 
hindrance from the Locarno treaty. 

“Why do you always think Ger- 
many will get everything she 
wants? Why do you always think 
you will be in an inferior position? 
If one sets out to make peace, one 
must not be afraid of it. And in 
an accord like this there is always 
a simple method of avoiding being 
duped, which is to keep one’s 
strength. We would be very culpa- 
ble if we did not.” 

With such left-handed arguments 
as these, M. Briand championed 
the peaceful “spirit of Locarno” 
in words sufficiently warlike for 
slight mollification of the Poin- 
caréists. Finally he delivered a 
peroration in which he quite bluntly 
demanded co-operation from every- 
one. As expected, the ensuing vote 
was little short of a triumph: 413 
for; 71 against; and only an odd 
100 abstentions. 

Optimism. Although no one sup- 
posed that M. Briand could have 
rolled up such a majority on any 
issue but Locarno, the political 
horizon was deemed so clear that 
President Herriot of the Chamber 
departed on a visit to Lyons, of 
which city he is Mayor. The Pres- 
ident of the Republic announced 
his intention of leaving Paris for 
a few days to open the Lyons 
Spring Fair. Finance Minister 
Doumer cabled to London and pro- 
posed to resume the Franco-British 
debt negotiations. An almost om- 
inous optimism prevailed. 

The Tax Bill. Back from the 
Senate to the Chamber came the 
revamped fiscal measure over which 
the Chamber has struggled for 
weeks (TIME, Jan. 11 et seq.) The 
Senate had imperiously amended 
into it M. Doumer’s drastic “sales 
tax” or “tax on all transactions,” 
against which the Chamber has 
long stubbornly rebelled. This time 
it was hoped that the deputies 
would realize the desperate need 
for such a tax, and heed the re- 
proof administered by the Senate 
in amending the tax into the bill. 
As the deputies assembled at 10 
a.m. late in the week, the Govern- 
ment was conceded to have a 
strong “fighting chance” of getting 
a modicum of constructive legisla- 
tive action at last. 


Message. That evening, when the 
President of the Republic retired, 
debate on the bill was still under 
way. The character of the session, 
although stormy, was such that the 
Senate made provision for an early 
session next morning, at which the 
Senators might reindorse the bill 
if it was passed and sent to them 
by the Chamber during the night. 
At 6:55 a.m. the private telephone 
of M. le Président Doumergue 
jangled fiercely and roused him 
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from sleep. An excited voice in- 
formed him that Premier Briand 
had made the vote on the “sales 
tax” clause of the bill one of “con- 
fidence”—that the Cabinet had fall- 
en by an adverse vote of 274 to 
4 EE ae 

M. Doumergue leaped from his 
bed. Some 20 minutes later he re- 
ceived M. Briand, who delivered 
to him the Cabinet’s resignation. 

The Significance. Observers noted 
first that the defeating vote was 
rolled up by the addition of Social- 
ist and Poincaréist ballots to the 
more or less normal Opposition. 
M. Leon Blum, the Socialist whip, 
hit the nail very nearly on the 
head when he declared: “We So- 
cialists voted consistently against 
this tax. We have long opposed it 
and demanded instead a capital 
levy. But you [the Poincaréists] 
voted out of intrigue and spite!” 

Yet there was another very in- 
teresting circumstance. .. . 

Promise? During the week Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, the British 
Foreign Secretary, had been virtu- 
ally forced by British public opin- 
ion to abandon any intentions 
which he may have had of sup- 
porting Poland, at Geneva, for a 
permanent seat on the League 
Council (see LEAGUE). Many French- 
men believed that M. Briand had 
obtained a promise of this sup- 
port for Poland from Sir Austen 
in order that France might slip her 
Polish ally into a new Council seat, 
which would balance that about to 
be accorded Germany. Suddenly Sir 
Austen found himself unable to 
keep his promise, if he ever made 
it. Concurrently there appeared 
the possibility that it would be bet- 
ter for M. Briand’s prestige if he 
“fell” and so was spared the neces- 
sity of trying to exact the keeping 
of a now impossible bargain. 

Sleeper. As Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain rumbled toward the Gare du 
Nord, Paris, on his way to Geneva, 
a man was observed asleep in a 
motor car parked near the Nord 
station. A tired smile faintly 
curved his lips as he slept and a 
cigaret burned ever nearer his 
finger tips. 

The exhausted cat-napper was 
M. Aristide Briand—for the eighth 
time an ex-Premier of France. 
When Sir Austen’s train actually 
drew in, the indomitable Aristide 
was on the platform, ready to slip 
an arm into that of his British 
friend. Later they left for Geneva 
together by the same train. M. Bri- 
and made it clear, however, that he 
would not attend the formal League 
session but merely the far more 
important preliminaries. 

President Doumergue postponed 
all steps toward a new Cabinet 
over the week-end, went out and 
opened the Lyons Fair, as he had 
promised. Later he returned with 


M. Herriot. 
Later Briand returned too, after 





an exhausting 72 hours at Geneva. 
He found Paris bubbling with de- 
sire that he succeed himself, re- 
form the cabinet. He said he 
would refuse. “They have broken 
the dish on my head,” he said, 
“and now expect me to pick up the 
pieces.” He repeated that he 
would refuse. He conferred with 
President Doumergue and still said 
he would refuse. But the pressure 
was increasing. With a cabinet 
drawn slightly more from the Left 
than last time, he could save the 
day. He still refused, but his 
friends gave him little rest—little 
rest for tired Aristide Briende, 
eight-time French premier. 


Again, Krim 

With the spring sun beginning to 
evaporate the awful ditch-bilge into 
which Morocco is annually trans- 
formed by the winter rains, there 
emerged into modest headlines that 
fierce and intractable Riffian, the 
Amir Muhammad ibn Abd-el- 
Karim.* 

Profiting by the first few days 
of clear weather last week, he 
launched an attack upon the French 
emplacements south of the Riff in 
the valley of Oued Sabel. Three 
villages of tribes that had deserted 
to the French were burned, and nu- 
merous captured Frenchmen were 
castrated, as is the almost invari- 
able custom of the savage Riffians. 

At the northern edge of the Riff, 
Krim’s artillerymen continued to 
pepper the Spaniards at Tangier, as 
they have done more or less all 
winter, 


GERMANY 


Leipsic Fair 

Toward Leipsic rumbled a_ spe- 
cial train carrying an old man 
whose worst enemies sarcastically 
admit that he has become almost 
a god on earth. A cloud of escort- 
ing airplanes flew overhead, and 
the train rumbled on. Crowd; 
cheered as it entered the great 
Leipsic station. Wearily Paul von 
Hindenburg descended and passed 
with tired majesty through a mob 
whose enthusiasm would barely let 
him pass at all. 

“Old Paul von Hindenburg” he 
was called before the War, when 
he was on the army pension list. 
“Hoch! Hoch!! Hoch der Prisi- 
dent!!!” roared the crowds last 
week. Dutifully, imperturbably, 
impressively the old soldier rode to 

*Literally ‘“‘Prince Mohammed, son _ of 
Abd-el-Karim.” Thus the press of the 
world designates him by his father’s name, 
which it also misspells! Abd-el-Karim, 
translated in turn, means “Servant of the 
Gracious One.” 











the site of the Leipsic Spring Fair, 

Hindenburg Boot. At the fair 
the first sight to greet him was the 
“Hindenburg Boot”—17 feet high, 
with a sole six feet long, equipped 
with a barbed spur-wheel two and 
a half feet in diameter. Six Doe- 
beln shoemakers had taken seven 
months to construct it from the 
hides of ten oxen. Touched, the 
Herr President expressed his ap- 
preciation of the compliment thus 
paid him. It was constructed with 
still another purpose in view how- 
ever—to commemorate the 600th 
anniversary of the founding of the 
Doebeln Cobblers’ Guild. 

The Fair. Observers opined 
that this traditional “sample fair” 
has visibly begun to lose its pres- 
tige because of the increased pre- 
ference shown by foreign buyers 
for purely private dealings, not 
necessarily in the spring when the 
fair is held. 

Motors. The German automo- 
bile manufactuers, having just held 
a show at Berlin from which all 
foreign makes were excluded, did 
not even trouble to send their cars 
to Leipsic. In consequence, the 
U. S. makes, which were nearly all 
well represented, completely dom- 
inated the show. 

Mulcting. Much annoyance was 
occasioned by the outrageous profit- 
eering of local hotel people and 
tradesmen. Correspondents opined 
that the municipal tramway com- 
pany set a bad example by raising 
its fares 25% during the exhibition. 


Referendum 


Polling boxes were opened 
throughout Germany last week for 
a preliminary referendum to de- 
termine whether a subsequent re- 
ferendum shall be held on _ the 
question of whether property be- 
longing to the former German 
nobility and seized by the Republic 
may be retained without compensa- 
tion to the original owners. Ac- 
cording to the German Republican 
Constitution, a preliminary _ poll 
of four million votes must be ob- 
tained before the ultimate re- 
ferendum can be held. To be suc- 
cessful, the final vote must total 
20 millions, which is considered 
virtually an impossibility, since the 
population of the country is but 
63 millions, and the Left political 
parties (which alone favor the 
measure) have never yet won more 
than 13 million votes at the ordi- 
nary elections. 

Retrospect. Jurists recalled that 
several of the states making up 
the Republic (notably Bavaria) 
were recently on the point of 
“settling out of court” with the 
Hohenzollerns, who have been high- 
ly successful in most of their 
suits upon which judgment has 
been rendered. 

To forestall the “settling out of 
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court” and the handing down at 
once of further decisions favorable 
to the Hohenzollerns, the Reichstag 
(Time, Feb. 15) passed a_ bill 
decreeing that all such suits then 
pending shall be held in abeyance 
until June 30, 1926. Before that 
date it is expected that a com- 
promise among the German political 
parties will be negotiated, on the 
basis. of which special courts will 
be set up to adjudicate the claims 
of the nobility. 


Schacht Trapped 


Over the great German Reichs- 
bank there presides Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, a world-prominent and 
exceedingly dignified fiscal expert, 
who is sometimes referred to as 
“a Power.” 

Last week an enterprising Ger- 
man publisher advertised that he 
would shortly distribute a bit of 
popular sheet music entitled “The 
Minstrel’s Waltz by Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht.” At Berlin, the sensa- 
tion equaled that which might be 
produced in Manhattan by an- 
nouncing that Mr. John P. Morgan 
had just composed the words for 
a new jazz moaner’s “blues.” The 
dénouement? 

Dr. Schacht was obliged to ad- 
mit that he had written the song- 
poem in question, that he had 
sold it to the publisher many years 
ago “for a song.” None the less 
he started suit “to protect the 
dignity of the Reichsbank”—de- 
manded that The Minstrel’s Waltz 
be suppressed once and for all. 
Shrewd lawyers opined that the 
suit will certainly defeat its aim— 
if that be suppression of publicity. 


ITALY 


D’ Annunzio, Il Idolo 


No one, not even Premier Mus- 
solini, is perhaps so much the idol 
and spoiled darling of the Italian 
people as Gabriele d’Annunzio. His 
brutally successful amours and the 
beauty of his poetry captivated 
them long ago. His capture of 
Fiume fired the awakening Nation- 
alism of his countrymen to a pitch 
of frenzy at which he became al- 
most deified. Last week there oc- 
curred a striking demonstration of 
the passionate esteem in which he 
is still held. 

He descended from his luxurious 
retreat at Gardone to Milan, there 
to witness the Italian premiére of 
his highly sacrilegious opera, The 
Martyrdom of San Sebastian. The 
opera was explicitly barred to 
Catholics by the authorities at 
Rome after its French premiére 
in 1911. What of that? D’Annun- 
zio donned the uniform of a Gen- 
eral of the Air Service, caused 
his valet to obscure his chest with 
medals, and strode to the perform- 


ance. With complete assurance he 
had caused it to be presented at 
La Seala, the leading theatre in 
Italy, with a seating capacity of 
3,600. Despite the Catholic per- 
suasion of most Italians, La Scala 
was jammed. 

As a counter measure, three of 
the principal churches at Milan 
held “services of reparation” for 
the performance. Cardinal Eugenio 
Tosi delivered a sermon of warn- 
ing against it. Finally processions 
marched from the various churches 
to La Seala. Kneeling just outside, 
the devout prayed.. Within the 
great theatre a most curious state 
of affairs was remarked. 

Despite the flaunting settings of 
the late scenic designer Leon Nico- 
laievich Bakst, the audience kept 
its eyes upon d’Annunzio and off 
the stage. Mindful of the warn- 
ings of their priests, they listened 
to the Debussy score as little as 
possible and almost completely ig- 
nored the singers, among whom 
was Madame Ida Rubinstein of 
Paris. Only when an opportunity 
to cheer d’Annunzio occurred, did 
the audience seem in the least at 
ease. It rose time and again to 
acclaim him... . 

Next day the confessionals of 
Milan were reported “quite over- 


taxed.” 
RUSSIA 


Concessions 


At Moscow, M. Alexander Minkin 
of the Soviet State Concessions Bu- 
reau, made public a report in which 
it was alleged that, during the 
past three years, foreign nationals 
have filed 1,509 applications for 
concessions, of which only 117 were 
granted. 

Former Chancellor Wirth of Ger- 
many was listed as having obtained 
the most valuable plum: immense 
timber concessions in the Volga 
forests. There followed as a close 
second the extensive rights for ex- 
ploiting Russian manganese de- 
posits obtained by the Harriman 
interests (U. S.). 

The national distribution of the 
117 concessions: Germany 29; Eng- 
land 21; the U. S. 18; Japan 4; 
France 3; “Miscellaneous Nations” 


47. 
ROUMANIA 


Zizi Sues 


A black-bearded man wearing a 
cocked hat and displaying an im- 
mense brass shield called last week 
at the Hotel Chambord in the 
Champs-Elyseés, Paris. His im- 
pressivé uniform proclaimed him a 
huissier, a  process-server. With 
dignity he delivered to one of the 
hotel clerks a paper serving no- 
tice upon the abdicated Crown 
Prince Carol of Roumania that his 
first (morganatic) wife, Zizi Lam- 


brino, had arrived at Paris from 
Bucharest and started suit to re- 
cover 10 million fancs from him, 
avowedly on the grounds that she 
is still his wife. 

Zizi. It was recalled that the 
Roumanian Government has _ suffi- 
ciently indicated its conception of 
the validity of her marriage (1918) 
to Carol, by declaring it annulled 
(1919) and granting her a modest 
pension. Mme. Lambrino’s lawyer, 
Maitre Albert Salmon, has how- 
ever advanced the theory that this 
annulment was “ilegal” and 
known to be such by all concerned, 
including the Roumanian Govern- 
ment. 

Said Mme. Lambrino tearfully 
last week: “Only for dynastic rea- 
sons did I accept the second mar- 
riage contracted by my husband 
with Princess Helen of Greece” 
(1921). 

Ergo, it was reasoned by Lawyer 
Salmon that, since Carol’s abdica- 
tion sweeps away these “dynastic 
reasons”, he ought to resume ma- 
rital relations with Zizi or pay her 
10 million franes—despite the fact 
that he is officially the husband of 
Princess Helen of Greece, and is 
actually residing at Paris in close 
proximity to one Magda Lupescu, 
who recently accompanied him from 
Milan. (T1ME, March 8.) 

Upon such grounds as these im- 
pends a suit before whose com- 
plications the most intrepid jurists 
were struck dumb. 

Letter. After perusing the many 
documents willingly displayed by 
the still personable Mme. Lam- 
brino, correspondents picked out 
the following letter as that most 
likely (if genuine) to aid in 
substantiating her case: 

“My dear Zizi: Being obliged to 
leave and again command my regi- 
ment at the front, I do not know 
what may happen. I wish you to 
keep this letter as recognition on 
my part that I am the father of 
the child which you will have and 
that I have never ceased, in spite 
of the annulment of our marriage, 
to consider myself as your hus- 
band. I kiss you. 

(Signed) “CAROL OF ROUMANIA.” 

The letter is dated at Bucharest, 
Aug. 1, 1919. On Jan. 8, 1920, the 
child in question, “Mircea,” was 
born. At Paris last week Mircea 
was patted on the head by many 
a pressman, kissed by many a 
presswoman. 

Carol. The abdicated Prince 
maintained a complete silence. His 
friends pointed out that it is re- 
markable, to say the least, that 
Mme. Lambrino has thus suddenly 
appeared in Paris, with a Rou- 
manian passport, although it has 
been widely reported that she was 
being detained semi-forcibly in 
Roumania by the Roumanian Gov- 
ernment, lest she leave Roumania 
and rouse all the old scandals once 


more, 
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GREECE 
High Lights 


Despatches from Athens etched 
the Greek scene sharply last week. 

Olympus. Forgotten Homeric 
deities may well have laughed as 
the militant and ungracious Dic- 
tator of Greece, General Pangalos, 
assumed the style of a respectful 
cavalier and escorted Lady Austen 
Chamberlain, ever tactful wife of 
the British Foreign Secretary, up 
the slopes of Mount Olympus. 

Indemnity. Bulgarians grudging- 
ly admitted that Dictator Panga- 
los was at least prompt when 15 
million leva ($110,000) passed 
from Athens to Sofia last week 
as the second half of the indemnity 
awarded by the Council of the 
League of Nations, as arbiter of 
the Greco-Bulgar frontier clash 
(TimE, Nov. 9 et seq.). The pay- 
= was made eleven days before 
ue, 

Cliff. A cliff (unnamed) was 
shaken from a mountainside at 
a place (unstated) in the Pelop- 
onnesus by an earthquake tremor, 
which registered on various foreign 
seismographs. The detached frag- 
ments of rock struck a Greek rail- 
road train, obliterated three 
coaches and many of* their occu- 
pants. 

Plastiras. Onetime Dictator Plas- 
tiras, exiled foe and _ perpetual 
rival in conspiracy of Dictator 
Pangalos (TIME, March 1), turned 
up at Skoplje, Jugoslavia, and 
wandered out among its environs 
“to look for a_ villa.” Several 
Jugoslavian policemen drifted out 
in the same direction. When Plas- 
tiras attempted to escape toward 
the Greek frontier they closed in 
and firmly escorted him back to 
Skoplje. The Jugoslavian authori- 
ties declared that they are offering 
to Colonel Plastiras “the hospital- 
ity due a political exile.” 

He, of course, wishes to escape 
to his friends in Greece, there to 
overthrow the dictature of Pan- 
galos. Per contra, Pangalos and 
others of his Greek enemies have 
been attempting to extradite him 
back into Greece, with the idea of 
trying and shooting him for “high 
treason”—against whom or what it 
is scarcely clear, since Pangalos 
himself is a decidedly supra-con- 
stitutional usurper. 

Submarines. It was announced 
that six submarines built for the 
Greek Government are now prac- 
tically complete at the St. Nazaire 
shipyards on the Loire (France), 
and that contracts have been ap- 
proved for two Greek “super-sub- 
marines.” Observers recalled the 
words of Dictator Pangalos (TIME, 
Jan. 11): “Greece in a few months 
will have a fleet dominating the 
eastern basin of the Mediterrane- 
an!” 


NETHERLANDS 
Crisis Ends . 


For almost five months a cabinet 
crisis has existed at The Hague, 
where such occurrences are taken 
with phlegmatic calm. The last 
Cabinet, headed by Premier Colyn, 
quietly resigned after the Second 
Chamber (House) had attached a 
rider to the budget refusing funds 
to maintain the legation repre- 
senting the Netherlands at the 
Vatican (TIME, Nov. 23). Last 
week, after innumerable _ steady- 
going attempts to form a Cabinet 
had failed, meagre despatches re- 
ported that former Finance Min- 
ister de Geer has succeeded in 
getting together a Ministry in 
which Dr. H. A. Kapnebeek will 


continue as Foreign Minister. 


AUSTRIA 


Arbitration Treaty 


At Vienna, Chancellor Karl 
Ramek of Die Republik Osterreich 
signed an impressive looking docu- 
ment, which was likewise auto- 
graphed by Dr. Edward Benes, 
Premier of the Ceskoslovenska Re- 
publika. 

The purport of this document 
was highly satisfactory to both 
men and to the world at large. 
It provides that all legal disputes 
which may arise between Austria 
and Czechoslovakia are to be sub- 
mitted to an impartial commission 
chairmaned by an appointee of 
the Swiss Government. Should 
this commission fail to resolve 
the difficulty, then the signatories 
bind themselves to carry their dis- 
pute before the international 
judicial machinery at The Hague. 

The treaty is to remain in force 
for ten years, and supplants the 
“mutual friendship” Treaty of 
Lana signed between these na- 
tions in 1921 and now about to ex- 
pire. 


JAPAM 
Christians Rebuked 


Members of the Rotary Club of 
Tokyo entertained 20 visiting U. S. 
Rotarians last week with a banquet 
at which the Japanese speakers 
completely abandoned the honeyed 
platitudes with which Rotarians are 
often entertained. Matosako Zu- 
moto, Vice President of the World 
Press Congress, roundly declared: 

“When Christians come in con- 
tact with peoples of other creeds 
the results are not always condu- 
cive to peace and harmony. 

“Unfortunately the religion of 


the nations which now dominate 
the world is of the masterful, im- 
perialistic and exclusive type, and 
therefore cannot be counted as 
a force for harmony, at least so 
far as relations between East and 
West are concerned. 

“Christianity comes to Asia in a 
spirit of arrogant superiority and 
an attitude of narrow exclusive- 
ness. Thousands of missionaries 
who are sent here at great expense, 
when confining their activities to 
language teaching, are not unwel- 
come, but as religions teachers their 
presence is an implied insult to the 
great moral and religious forces 
built by our noble civilization. 

“Missionaries fail, or refuse to 
see that the East has her own 
faith and philosophy, favorably com- 
parable to those of the West... . 
The East is capable of progression 
in spiritual matters without West- 
ern guidance. 

“Consequently attempts to thrust 
Christianity on us cannot fail but 
breed discord, ill-feeling and strife.” 


LATIN AMERICA 
Mexican Defi 


“Yes, gentlemen, the Government 
will continue to carry out its full 
program without heeding the cries 
of the priests. Nothing worries 
me in all their maneuvers. Noth- 
ing interests me in these intrigues. 
I declare solemnly before the en- 
tire nation that the energy that 
the Government is developing and 
that it will continue to develop 
will not bend before any pres- 
sure, before any threat, and as 
long as I am President the con- 
stitution of 1917 will be effec- 
tive.” 

Thus spoke President Plutarco 
Elias Calles of Mexico, publicly, at 
Mexico City, before a conference 
of Mexican labor organizations, 
amid stentorian applause. 

Meanwhile “the cries of the [for- 
eign] priests” and nuns who are 
being deported from Mexico (see 
RELIGION, p. 21) were loud. 
Throughout the week it was ap- 
parent that the clauses of the 
Mexican constitution which provide 
that only Mexicans may give re- 
ligious instruction in Mexico are 
again being sharply enforced, 
after a momentary period of hesi- 
taney engendered by strong U. S. 
British and Spanish protests (TIME, 
March 1). 

At Washington, Secretary Kel- 
logg was busy drafting a new 
note, to form part of the now 
formidable mass of secret corre- 
spondence which has recently been 
exchanged between the Coolidge 
and Calles administrations, respect- 
ing the provisions of the Mexican 
constitution which seriously curtail 
the activities of foreigners in 
Mexico with respect to religion, 
land tenure and oil concessions. 
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New Plays 


Square Crooks. This rude old- 
fashioned drama comes of a dying 
race. Time was when a string of 
pearls and a couple of gunshots 
made a play, and people liked it. 
Perhaps the cinema has crowded 
out the species. Square Crooks is 
one of them and, of its type, rigor- 
ously exciting. The acting is ex- 
ceedingly sketchy and the lines 
lacking in literature or truth, but 
a good many people who have been 
writhing before great casts and 
majestically unfathomable plays 
this season were pleased. 

The plot, or rather the puzzle, 
starts with a string of stolen 
pearls. Two reformed cracksmen 


are unjustly accused of the theft 
and are severely put to it to prove 
their innocence when the very 
pearls turn up in their apart- 
ments. 


The Masque of Venice. A brittle 
English comed cracked into 
small and slagulasiy uninteresting 
pieces under the impact of a mala- 
droit company and production. So 
lethargic was the entertainment as 
thus presented that it is difficult 
to comment on the play. Probably, 
however, it was nothing much. 

The central figure is an elderly 
English novelist off for a holiday 
in Venice. In the surrounding group 
are his recently acquired mistress; 
an effusive lady novelist; a direct 
descendant of Casanova; a_ lean 
clergyman and his equally bewil- 
dered wife—plus one or two minor 
folk. These chatter aimlessly about 
love and its various. imitations. 
The lady novelist falls into the 
canal, 


Still Waters. Sixty-nine-year old 
Augustus Thomas has had pro- 
duced 63 plays. Long ago he wrote 
notably successful melodramas. 
Now he has turned to controversy, 
and prohibition is his point. He is 
trying to say that it is wrong. 

Whether or not Mr. Thomas’ 
point is true must be left to the 
courage and the conscience of the 
individual. His argument, as pre- 
sented in a play, is formidably 
tedious. His central character is 
a Senator, of liberal tendencies, 
against whom the drys are massing 
fat rolls of slush money. There is 
a clergyman in the play whose 
college son is pictured as a sleuth 
for the drys, gumshoeing around 
the college resorts and reporting 
secretly to his father’s party. All 
this makes earnest but stuffy 
drama. Actor Thurston Hall plays 
the leading part, well enough. At 
the opening in Washington D. C. 
(TIME, Sept. 21, PROHIBITION) 


AUGUSTUS THOMAS 
Now he has turned to controversy 


Augustus Thomas himself played 
the Senator. 


Nirvana. John Howard Lawson 
was the author of Processional, 
perhaps the most violently dis- 
cussed production of the Theatre 
Guild last season. His new one 
was therefore the more anticipated 
and the more discredited when it 
failed to measure up. It holds to 
the puzzling pattern of expression- 
ism, and does not boast a plot. 
The general woes of this current 
world are chaotically included, 
with a little suicide and much sex. 
Mr. Lawson is evidently troubled 
with the way things are going. 
Perhaps he is disturbed because 
it has not been given to him. (or 
anyone) to understand. Spectators 
of his play will be similarly dis- 
turbed. 


Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, 
seem most important: 


SERIOUS 

CRAIG’s WIFE—A native narra- 
tive of a woman who loved her 
home to death. 

THE DysBUK—Religious legend 
made the fabric of a strange and 
stirring love story. 

THE JeEST—Italian cruelty and 
color in a notably artistic revival. 

THE WispoM TooTtH—A clerk’s 
anaemic character and how he 
strengthened it with a memory of 
his boyhood. 

THE GREEN Hat—Michael Ar- 
len’s gilded defense of disrespec- 
tability made noteworthy by Kath- 


arine Cornell. 

YOUNG WoopDLEY—A study of the 
sex troubles of an English school- 
boy who fell in love with a faculty 
wife. 

LULU BELLE—Lenore Ulric giv- 
ing a memorable performance as 
a colored courtesan in Harlem and 
Paris. 

LESS SERIOUS 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC—Rostand’s 
classic in the exceptionally satis- 
factory production of Walter 
Hampden. 

THE BUTTER AND EGG MAN—A 
satirical investigation of how easy 
it is to lose money in the show 
business. 

CRADLE SNATCHERS—A far- 
fetched but outrageously popular 
piece about middle-aged ladies and 
college boys. 

THE Last oF Mrs. CHEYNEY— 
Comedy of English drawing rooms 
with Ina Claire charmingly con- 


spicuous, 
MUSICAL 


Song and dance are most agree- 
ably supplied in: The Vagabond 
King, Sunny, The Cocoanuts, Tip- 
toes, No, No, Nanette, Artists and 
Models. 


CINEMA 


New Pictures 

Irene. Colleen Moore has been 
blended into a story which in its 
day was one of the most popular 
of musical comedies. It is about 
a little girl who grew bored with 
poverty and Philadelphia, came to 
New York, and finally married a 
millionaire. Miss Moore is, as 
ever, keenly attractive, and the 
picture is medium good entertain- 
ment. 








The Cave Man. The advent of 
a rough laborer into the apartment 
of a lazily rich woman starts off 
a fair comedy film. The rest shows 
how she washed him up and how 
he knocked a lot of people down. 


Broken Hearts. The proverbial 
melancholy of the Russian Jew is 
herewith condensed into a motion 
picture with Maurice Schwartz 
principally cast. Mr. Schwartz is 
the notable leader of the Yiddish 
Art Theatre in Manhattan. He 
makes a pretty good movie actor, 
and has at least had the courage 
to play a picture which is all sor- 
row. It is about a Russian youth 
whose Russian wife came to life 
after he had re-married in America. 


Let’s Get Married. The typical 
Richard Dix comedy is out as usual. 
Mr. Dix plays a rich young man 
with a taste for fighting in night 
clubs. He is still strong, active 
and pleasing to the eye. 





ART 


Independent Artists 


Spring really comes to Manhattan 
with the yearly drums of Ringling’s 
circus. But its premonitory word, 
its first delicious promise of im- 
pending carnival, is the opening of 
the exhibition of the Society of 
Independent Artists. 

Ten years ago these Independents 
had their first show. Having sur- 
vived the cannonade of laughter 
that welcomed them, they proceeded, 
under the chaperonage of John 
Sloan, to exhibit year after year 
a freakish rout of paintings wilder 
than any parade of camels and 
elephants. The entire roof of the 
Waldorf is theirs to use; anyone 
who has painted anything can ex- 
hibit it there, and painters as re- 
mote from convention as_ sword- 
swallower, snake charmer, bearded 
ladies, send in their works—and are 
laughed at. And many of those 
who roused the stormiest guffaws 
ten years ago are now selling their 
canvases for $10,000 apiece. 

What Picassos, Rousseaus, Ma- 
tisses will crown the next decade? 
None of the critics who choked 
down their giggles as they studied 
the pictures of potentially immor- 
tal Independents could very well 
say. There were too many queer 
ones, new ones, sad ones, naughty 
ones, for a measured judgment. 
There was, for instance, a picture 
by a Russian, one David Burliul, 
in which he visualized the vibra- 
tions of modern city life in what 
he defined as “radio style.” Eitaro 
Ishigaki, a Japanese, drew a pic- 
ture of a phantom on the point of 
being crushed by a thousand falling 
elevated trains and run over by a 
horde of cockroach taxi-cabs. It 
was a “satire on the U. S. flapper.” 
Noboru Foujioka painted some de- 
jected. cretins playing at cards, 
called it “American Spirit.” And 
another member of the Jap- 
Manhattan school showed “evolu- 
tion” as a tree with the body of 
an ape, burrowing worms for roots, 
a fruit of masks against a sky 
studded with glass diamonds. There 
was a wooden “bust” of Paul White- 
man by Guillermo Bolin which 
clearly demonstrated the jazz- 
priest’s resemblance to a _ sea-lion. 
E. E. Cummings, poet, hung a 
picture of angels wrestling in a 
vacuum. Such tolerant and able 
academicians as John Sloan (Presi- 
dent of the Independent Society), 
Walter Pach and A. S. Baylinson— 
such earnest and successful strivers 
as QO. Richard Reid, Negro artist, 
who worked his way through art 
school as a waiter and porter, and 
as Julia Kelly, who came untutored 
to the exhibition ten years ago and 
has recently got into the Luxem- 
bourg—leavened the works of their 
fantastic fellow members. New 
Yorkers came and stared—and went 
away to wait for the circus. 
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MUSIC 





K. P. E. Bach 


To a very musicianly audience 
in Manhattan, Harpsichordist 
Wanda lLandowska proved last 
week that there was more than 
one Bach worthy of mention. On 
the occasion of her appearance as 
soloist with the Flonzaley Quartet 
she played, for the first time in 
the U. S., Karl Philipp Emanuel 
Bach’s* (son of the great Johann 
Sebastian) Concerto in G Minor 
for Harpsichord and String Quar- 
tet, scored by herself from the 
manuscript parts found in the sale 
of Prieger’s collection at Bonn. 

Said Critic Lawrence Gilman of 
the New York Herald Tribune: 
“The whole of it is vital and dis- 
tinguished music, but the slow 
movements, the largo, is not only 
an exquisite piece of writing, but 
it is charged with a depth of feel- 
ing, a poetic beauty, a musing, ten- 
(GR se 


In Milan 


For an account of the Italian 
premiére of The Martyrdom of 
San Sebastian, an opera by Gabri- 
ele d’Annunzio with a score by De- 
bussy see ITALY, p. 15. 


Premieres 


La Vida Breve, opera in two 
acts by Manuel de Falla, based 
on the libretto by Carlos Fernan- 
dez-Shaw, had its first U. S. 
performance last week at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, Manhattan. 
Paco, traditional scion of a wealthy 
family in Granada, seduces Salud, 
a black-eyed gypsy girl, deserts 
her to marry the more suitable 
Carmela. Salud would have him 
back, goes to Carmela’s house on 
the evening of the wedding festivi- 
ties, sings the warm, fragrant 
gypsy melody that won him first, 
dies of grief when he repulses her. 
On such an old, old story, unfat- 
tened by dramatic detail, the young 
De Falla wrote his opera, years 
before he was capable of El Amor 
Brujo or El Retablo de Maesa 
Pedro,* before he had any real 
understanding of the _ theatre, 


*From 1738-1767 accompanist and Kam- 
mermusikus to famed Flutist Frederick 
the Great. 

*Puppet opera given in Manhattan ear- 


lier in the season by the League of 
Composers. 


when music of one kind or another 
was all the same to him—simple, 
lovely, languorous. Lucrezia Bori, 
herself as black-eyed, as Spanish 
as any Spanish gypsy girl, was 
Salud—lovely, languorous, like De 
Falla’s music and the sleepy, col- 
orful settings of Joseph Urban. 

Le Rossignol, fairy opera in one 
act and three scenes, by Igor 
Stravinsky, followed La _ Vida 
Breve, made two U. S. premiéres 
in a single afternoon at the Met- 
ropolitan. The story was adapted 
from the tale of Hans Andersen— 
a fisherman paddling his boat, 
drawing his nets, hears the night- 
ingale; the Emperor hears it, so 
does his Bonze, so does his cook, 
who finally persuades it to come 
and live at court. Japanese am- 
bassadors come bringing the Chi- 
nese Emperor a mechanical 
nightingale, and the stupid, stupid 
courtiers, forgetting their own 
perfect nightingale, applaud the 
artificial one, and the real bird 
flies away. ... The Emperor is 
dying and the nightingale sings 
again. Death stops. to listen, 
steals away, leaves the Emperor, 
enlightened, happy. Stravinsky, 
strange, strident, sardonic, owed 
many of his most striking effects 
to Serge Soudeikine, who in de- 
signing the sets dared to do as 
much with wild, intoxicating color 
as Stravinsky did with his horns 
and strings end piano. Marion 
Talley (TIME, Mar. 1) was _ the 
Nightingale, never once seen. She 
stood in the orchestra pit with the 
players, right in front of Conduc- 
tor Tullio Serafin, sang difficult 
music creditably, won curtain calls 
for herself alone, when it was all 
over, from an audience that found 
Stravinsky’s cacophonies a bit un- 
intelligible, Soudeikine’s color a bit 
dazzling. 


Contest 


Five hundred students, represent- 
ing 15 colleges,* met last week in 
Manhattan for the tenth annual 
Intercollegiate Glee Club contest, 
given by the Intercollegiate Music 
Council. Each of the 15 clubs sang 
Horatio Parker’s “Lamp in _ the 
West,” each sang its own college 
song and another song of its own 
choosing. Judges were Harry O. 
Osgood, associate editor and critic 
of Musical Courier; Mark Andrews, 
famed conductor of male choruses; 
Stephen C. Townsend, director of 
the chorus of the Society of the 
Friends of Music. They put their 


*Amherst, Columbia, Dartmouth, Fordham, 
New York University, Pennsylvania State, 
Princeton, Yale, Wesleyan, Syracuse, Ohio 
Wesleyan, Wisconsin, Kansas, North Caro- 
lina, Furman. 
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heads together, awarded Wesleyan 
first place with 265% credits, 
Princeton second with 262 points, 
University of Kansas third. Notably 
absent was the Harvard Glee Club, 
withdrawn from the contest because 
it had found the prize song by 
the late Professor Parker of Yale 
not of a high enough musical 
standard, 


EDUCATION — 


At Harvard 


Murray In. Harvard University 
has named the first incumbent of 
its Charles Eliot Norton chair of 
poetry, established last year by 
Alumnus C. C,. Stillman of Man- 
hattan. The stipulation was that 
“poetry” should be interpreted to 
mean poetic expression in music 
and the fine arts as well as in lan- 
guage; that the incumbent should 
be “of high distinction and prefer- 
ably of international reputation”; 
that he should lecture on cultural 
subjects of his own choosing; and 
that the latchstring of his study 
door should be out to students that 
may come to him for tutoring or 
informal conversation. It much re- 
sembles the fellowship in creative 
arts instituted five years ago at 
the University of Michigan and 
filled successively by Poets Robert 
Frost and Robert Bridges, and at 
present by Author Jesse Lynch 
Williams (Timp, Aug. 24). 

Harvard’s first choice for her 
chair is George Gilbert Aimé Mur- 
ray, Regius Professor of Greek at 
Oxford University, classicist and 
teacher renowned to the farthest 
reaches of the world of letters. 
Though appointed for a full year, 
he will be in residence at Harvard 
only from the opening of college 
next autumn until Christmas, lec- 
turing eight or nine times. 

Dr. Murray visited the U. S. in 
1916 in the interest of the Allied 
cause. He was a_ staunch sup- 
porter of Viscount Grey and later 
of the League. He sought, unsuc- 
cessfully; to enter Parliament in 
1918. Welsh by birth, he is pos- 
sessed not only of a scholar’s brain 
and great conversational wit, but 
of a “sixth sense,” an uncanny pro- 
ficiency at thought reading, which 
he indulges with amusement rather 
than exercises seriously. Cases are 
cited (Timr, Feb. 23, 1925, Scr- 
ENCE) of his entertaining drawing 
rooms by withdrawing while a 
“thought” was whispered about in 
the company. Lord Balfour once 
whispered: “I am thinking of Rob- 
ert Walpole talking Latin to 
George I.” Professor Murray was 
recalled and he at once said: 
“Something 18th Century,” upon 
entering the room. “I don’t think I 
shall get it,” he continued, taking 
Lord Balfour’s hand. “Dr. John- 
son met George III in the King’s 
library; but I am sure he is talk- 


TIME 


ing Latin to him, which he would 
not do. I don’t think I shall get 
it right ... wait... I have near- 
ly got it. Eighteenth Century; 
somebody talking Latin to a king.” 

Another time the agent thought 
of a girl’s line in Tchekov’s play, 


Dr. GEORGE GILBERT AIME MURRAY 
“.. De dum dum, de dum dum 
.up in a balloon...” 


The Cherry Orchard: “When I 
was in Paris, I went up in a bal- 
loon.” 

Professor Murray’s progress 
was: “Russian ... out of a book. 
... De dum dum, de dum dum... 
up in a.balloon . . . when I was 
in dum dum I went up in a bal- 
loon. When I was in Paris I 
went up in a balloon.” 

Whether Harvard will be so for- 
tunate as to see Professor Murray 
demonstrate his “gift,” remains to 
be seen. But it will not hear him 
vaunt it or seek to rival the Bos- 
ton medium “Margery,” whose al- 
leged powers were investigated two 
years ago by Harvard scientists 
with non-unanimous result and ar- 
guments that flared up again last 
week. Professor Murray makes 
no claim upon the supernatural, 
believing his telepathic power to 
be some kind of subconscious sense- 
perception. 


Hart Out. Along with its good 
news, Harvard had to announce 
some bad. Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Ph. D., Eaton professor of gov- 
ernment since 1910 and a Harvard 
faculty member since 1883, ter- 
minated his long teaching career 
by resigning to devote his age 
(he is 71) to writing and editing. 
Of this sort of thing he has al- 
ready done a lot, being’ one of the 
most celebrated of U. S. historians, 
past or present. His most exten- 
sive single editorial production was 
The American Nation in 28 vol- 





umes. He has written dn2a' ‘score 
of phases of U. S. history, from 
The Formation of the Union to 
A Handbook of the War (with 
A. O. Lovejoy) has edited (beside 
tHe 28 volumes mentioned) over 
a score of volumes of historical 
source-books, histories, lives of 
statesmen and the Macmillan Co.’s 
exhaustive American Year Book 
(with W. M. Schuyler). He will 
now bend his energies upon South 
America, Australia and Theodore 
Roosevelt. In June, Harvard will 
bid him godspeed, call him 
“emeritus.” 


Sane 


At Wellesley College, Professor 
Lawrence P. Smith distributed 
among his pupils in a course on 
the financial organization of so- 
ciety, $25,000 each, with instruc- 
tions to go and invest or speculate 
in corporate securities, stocks or 
bonds, on any stock exchange or 
curb market in the country, from 
Feb. 21 to May 1—$25,000 apiece 
of real money, theoretically. The 
market-players last week  an- 
nounced “profits” and “losses”’ 
taken to date. The total profits 
were $14,000; losses $660, with 
plungers’ “selling short” and con- 
servatives “holding on like grim 
death” during the recent wild days 
in Wall street (see BUSINESS). 
Biggest profits went to Helen Lev- 
ine of New Rochelle, N. Y., with 
$3,000. Biggest loser was not an- 
nounced. Parents applauded Pro- 
fessor Smith’s sane device for edu- 
cating “a woman and her money.” 


Freshmen 


Petulant and grumpy at their 
matron’s failure to provide ade- 
quate music with their meals, Yale 
freshmen last week shoved their 
supper dishes off the tables, bashed 
glassware, chairs, trays, butter, 
jams and desserts in all directions, 
shuffled out into Berkeley Oval 
and lighted bonfires, scampered 
into New Haven streets ringing 
fire alarms, pulling down trolley 
poles, pushing automobiles from 
their parking places, nagging, 
taunting, thumb-nosing at police- 
men. 

Dean of Freshmen Walden put 
the whole class on probation for 
following ‘boisterous members who 
had led the riot to keep up “an 
old tradition.” 

The New York ‘World com- 
mented: “Thirty years from now 
some of these young men, thanks 
either to their own efforts or to 
the fortune amassed for them by 
a considerate father, will be men 
of affairs and captains of indus- 
try. And they will read some 
morning of a strike.... How 
pleasant it will be .. . to frown at 
the morning’s news and murmur, 
‘Bolsheviki,’ ‘hoodlums,’ ‘vandals.’ ” 





Northward, Ho! 


On the “upper” hemisphere of 
our earth, north of Siberia and 
Alaska, northwest of Axel Heiberg 
Land and northeast of Lenin Land 
(formerly Nicholas II Land), lies 
a vast area incognita. No one knows 
if it is aqua incognita or terra in- 
cognita. It seems important to 
find out, not merely to satisfy hu- 
man curiosity, but because, with 
aviation advancing, a nation find- 
ing land there might have an air 
base, for purposes military or com- 
mercial, within 24 hours’ flight of 
nearly all cities in the Northern 
Hemisphere. 

Explorers MacMillan and Amund- 
sen having failed to settle the 
question by their flights last year, 
the 1926 explorers are already 
afield. Despatches from the snow 
motors division of the expedition 
financed by the Detroit Chamber 
of Commerce (TIME, Jan. 4). re- 


LEADER AIDES 


TIME 


SCIENCE 


ported within the fortnight the 
breakdown of two “iron malamutes” 
(tractors). Husky-dogs have been 
substituted to freight supplies to 
Point Barrow, where Captain 
George Wilkins will arrive in 
April with his pilots and two Fok- 
ker planes. One pilot, Lieutenant 
Carl B. Eielson has flown over 
60,000 miles all alone in the Alas- 
kan air-mail service between Fair- 
banks and McGrath. These men 
intend heading north and_ north- 
west from Point Barrow, explor- 
ing the “blind-spot,” passing over 
the Pole and on down the other 
side of the world to Spitzbergen. 


At least three other expeditions 
plan to see the “blind-spot’” from 
heavier-than-air machines. Ex- 
plorers Donald B. MacMillan and 
Roald Amundsen have both warned 
against the use of planes, the 
Yankee agreeing with the Norse- 
man, in view of similar ‘xperi- 
ences, that dirigibles are safer. 


1926 Arctic Expeditions 


FINANCED BY : 7 
DEPARTURE 





Roald Amundsen 

(Norway) Engineer — Col. 
(Italy) 

Pilot — Lieut. 

Larsen (Norway) 

Crew of 13 


Italian) 


Lincoln Ellsworth (U. S.) 
ongi Nobile 


Riiser-| 
(Norse,| 


Norway Aero Club, |Svalbord, Spitzbergen, in 


Amundsen, May 
Ellsworth, 


Italy 








Capt. George H. Wilkins 
(U. S$.) 


|Pilot—Maj. Thos. G. 
Lanphier (U. 5S.) 
}Pilot — Lieut. Carl B. 
Eielson (U. S.) 
Explorer A. M. (“Sandy’’) 
Smith (U. S&.) 





Lieut. Leigh Wade 
(U. S$.) . 


Lieut-Commander 
Richard E. Byrd 
(U. S.) 


Lieut. Georges Darcis 
(France) 


Professor Matousevitch 
(Russ‘an) 
Unreported 


Unreported 


Captain Donald B. Mac- 
Millan 


(U. S.) 


Harrison Williams 
(U. S&S.) 


Prof. William H. Hobbs 


Lieut. H. H. Ogden (U. S.) 
Engineer Robert A. Pope| 
(U. S 


Other pilots not yet 
announced 


Point Barrow, 
Alaska, in April 


Detroit Chamber 
of Commerce 


Point Barrow, Alaska, 


Alumni of Harvard, 
i in mid-July 


fale, Princeton, 
Pennsylvania 
Universities 





Chief Petty Dflicer 
Floyd Bennett (U. S.) 








French naval officers and 
men 


Russians 


John D. Rockefeller Jr.,| Kings Bay, Spitzbergen, 
in May; advance base, 
Jessup, 


Edsel Ford and others 
Morris 


Greenland 


Cape 








France 
in May 


Siberia; date not 


Re publics 
announced 


Soviet 


BasE AND DaTE OF 


ecunge ~ dirigible | To fly 


Five 


A 3-engined Fokker 


Kings Bay, Spitzbergen, 
i trailers (or 
trailers); 





Russians 


Russians 


Rowe B. Metcalf, 
Mrs. Metcalf, 
Maude Fisher 

(all U. S.) 


Robert, 
gineer-son of the 
Admiral Peary 
Capt. Robt. Bartlett, 
(Peary’s skipper) 
David Binney Putnam, 
aged 13, author, scien- 
tist, sportsman 


22-year-old en- 


late 





Dr. Howard T. Barnes 
(Canada) 

Other college professors 
and students 


Siberia; date not 


Soveit Republics 
announced 





Siberia; date not 


Republics 
announced 


Soviet 


MacMillan 
Metcalf 





Manhattan, in May or 
June 


Publisher Geo. Palmer 
Putnam and American 
Museum of Natural 
History 


University of 


Michigan in May or June 





Wiscasset, Me., in June 





Labrador and Greenland, 
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Amundsen is going this year in 
the Italian-built dirigible Norge, 
which spent the fortnight under. 
going tests at Rome. As he left 
the U. S. last week, Amundsen 
gave the airplanes one chance of 
success in 1,500; felt his one chance 
was 100% good on a 50-hour dirigi- 
ble flight. 

The French have planned a com- 
promise type of expedition, using 
motor sledges in co-operation with 
collapsible amphibian planes. Their 
sledges differ from the caterpillar- 
tread ones that failed Wilkins, hav- 
ing suction-grip rubber “paws” on 
a traction wheel extended in front 
of the sled-runners. 

The following table, compiled 
from reports of recent weeks, in- 
dicates how populous a place the 
Arctic Circle will be this summer. 
It shows ten known expeditions 
and one more rumored. Five na- 
tions are represented: the U. §., 
France, Norway, Italy, Russia. All 
these traveling by air will be in 
search of a hypothetical continent 
or large island. Six parties mean 
to visit the Pole. 


VEHICLES Osject 


“Rome to 
Arctie 


from 
Nome” via the 


orge 
blind-spot 


Two Fokker 
planes 


To fly over the blind- 
spot to the Pole, to 
Spitzbergen 


220-h.p. 
planes 


Douglas} To reconnoitre the blind- 
spot 


To visit the Pole and ex- 

plore west from Cape 

Jessup into the blind- 
spot 


a reserve plane 


motor-sledges with}|To mush from the edge 
12. without] of the icepack to the Pole, 
collapsible am-|take data and mush south 
Gace over the blind-spot to 
Point Barrow, the planes 

scouting en route 


phibian p 


To visit the west shore 


Ship and 
of Nova Zembla 


sledges 


Ship and sledges To visit Lenin Land 


To seek and claim land 
north of Siberia (i. ¢., 
in the blind-spot) 


Eight planes 
(rumored) 


To investigate Norse 
ruins in Labrador and 
Greenland 


Schooner-yacht 
Sachem 


To trawl Greenland 
waters for marine life; 
collect data ashore 


Schooner 
Morrissey 


To explore Greenland; 

to experiment with the 

chemical, “ice-thermite,” 

in destroying ice-bergs at 

their source (glaciers) and 
at sea 





Work Begins 


Inventor Thomas A. Edison 
lately said in_ effect: “So- 
ciety needs no more inventions for 
a while. It has not caught up 
with Science as things stand now.” 
But Inventor Edison quickly denied 
that, such being the case, he would 
stop work (TIME, Feb. 22). And 
last week the National Academy 
of Sciences announced that no one 
is going to stop work, that work 
is just going to begin. With the 
help of Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover it is going to establish a 
fund of 20 millions to rescue genius 
from. “conditions that stifle inde- 
pendent research.” It has consult- 


«“ ° 3 ? ? 
It hardly seems possible to those Nerve Keep Her From Enjoying Life 
who haven’t studied the question, 
that bad teeth can have such harm- 
ful effect upon a person’s health. 


ed 30 college presidents and many 
another notable—Andrew W. Mel- 
lon, Charles E. Hughes, John W. 
Davis, Elihu Root, Vernon L. Kel- 
logg, Colonel Edward M. House, 
et al.—and one and all are agreed 
that time and money should be 
laid aside to guard and fan sparks 
of the kind that have lately blazed 
up into the automobile, airplane 
and radio. The broadest powers 
are to be given to an administrat- 
ing board with Mr. Hoover in the 
chair. It is impossible to say 
what may some day result—trips 
to the moon? Invisibility? Synthe- 
tic babies? Immortality? 





RELIGION 


Nun 


When the Mexican Government, 
that harsh organization, sent the 
foreign Roman Catholic priesthood 
packing from the country (TIME, 
Feb. 6, LATIN AMERICA), a very 
old nun from a convent in Mexico 
City took ship for Manhattan. She 
arrived last week—Lorenza Riv- 
arez, Mother Superior of the Or- 
der of St. Theresa—the first of 
the expelled believers to tell what 
scenes of abomination have been 
enacted in nunneries and churches. 
Misfortune had made her shy; her 
rapid, sorrowful words clicked like 
beads, pattered like rain; a Chan- 
cine priest translated the Spanish 
into French; a reporter put the 
French into English: 

“It has been a very sad thing 
... to see the nuns driven out and 
the convent looted. Thirty 
years ago I founded my convent; 
what is there left for me? ... 
We taught the young girls to do 
good works among the poor; I 
had 200 under my rule. . . . No 
one can imagine the horrors that 
have befallen our Church. It has 
been a very sad thing. .. . Father 
Victor Fabre was wounded in the 
neck. For a week he was in pri- 
son, then in a hole with pigs on 
a ship. . . . There are good people 
in Mexico, holy and devout. They 
pray for the intervention of your 
government. But I am too 
old; I have spent my life. . . 


But just ask your dentist or 


physician. 


“T just smiled my prettiest smile 

. and let him rave. I could 
have said ‘Of course I have beau- 
tiful teeth... I’ve used Colgate’s 
all my life.” But I didn’t want 
Jack to think I was a living ad- 
vertisement for Colgate’s tooth 
paste.” 

* * * 

Beautiful teeth glistengloriously. 
They compel the admiration of all 
whosee them. And thereis health 
as well as beauty in gleaming 
teeth, for when they are scrupu- 
lously kept clean, germs and poi- 
sons of decay can’t lurk and 
breed around them. 
Colgate’s will keep your teeth 
scrupulously clean. It reaches 
all the hard-to-get-at places be- 
tween the teeth and around the 
edges of the gums, and so removes 


**He just raved 
about my teeth” 


la 
removes caus 


K~ = bs. 
Ss 


COLGATE’S—for beautiful, healthy teeth! 


causes of tooth decay. It is the 
dependable tooth paste for you 
to use. 

The principal ingredients of 
Colgate’s are mild tasteless soap 
and finechalk, the two things that 
dental authorities say a_ safe 
dental cream should contain. 
Just remember that beautiful, 
healthy teeth are more a matter 
of good care than of good luck. 
Use Colgate’s after meals and at 
bedtime. It will keep your teeth 
clean and gloriously attractive. 
And you'll like its taste...even 
children love to use it regularly. 
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What is there left for me? I will 
retire into the convent in Barce- 
lona. It has been a very sad 
thing.” 


Merger 


The 16th Century was a period 
of burning religious modifications. 
Martin Luther (1483-1546) in Ger- 
many led the revolt for Reforma- 
tion against the current Catholi- 
cism. There Philip Melanchthon 
(1497-1560) followed and modified 
somewhat Luther’s tenets. To 
Switzerland John Calvin (1509-64), 
a Frenchman, migrated, learned 
the doctrine of Huldreich Zwingli 
(1484-1531). The Lutheran Church 
follows Luther’s teachings. The 
Presbyterian and the Reformed 
Churches follow those of Calvin 


and Zwingli. 

The two latter Churches are 
quite similar in their creeds and 
their organizations. The Reformed 
developed on the Continent, the 
Presbyterian in Scotland. Both 
aver as fundamental principles the 
undivided sovereignty of God in 
His universe, the sovereignty of 
Christ in salvation, the sovereignty 
of the Scriptures in faith and con- 
duct, and the sovereignty of the in- 
dividual conscience in the interpre- 
tation of the word of God. As a 
polity they recognize Christ as the 
only head of the church and source 
of all power, and the people of 
Christ as entitled unde their Lord 
to participation in the government 
and administration of the church. 
Their disciples consider one another 
equals. Their pastors are peers. 
Church government lies not in the 
hands of individuals but in repre- 
sentative courts—the session, the 
presbytery and the general as- 
sembly for Presbyterians; the con- 
sistory, the classis and the general 
synod for the Reformed—only a 
difference of terminology. The Re- 
formed is a mite more conserva- 
tive than the Presbyterian.* 

In the U. S. the Presbyterian 
and Reformed denominations have 
coalesced into the General Council 
of the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches in America. At the same 
time there has existed the Amer- 
ican section of the Alliance of Re- 
formed Churches throughout the 


world. 

Representatives of these two 
bodies in the U. S. met last week 
in Atlantic City to ratify a pro- 
posed merger into the American 
Section of the Alliance of Reformed 
Churches Throughout the World 
Holding the Presbyterian System. 
They stood for almost 18,000 
churches, 17,000 ministers, 3,000,000 


members. 

The opening conference was pre- 
sided over by Henry Chapman 
Swearingen, D.D., LL.D., pastor 
of the House of Hope Presbyterian 
Church of St. Paul since 1907. He 
has been a member of the General 
Council of the Presbyterian Church 


*Presbyterians point with pride to the 
fact that U. S. political organization closely 
resembles their Church polity. 


TIME 


in the U. S. since 1928, member | a copy of the Gutenberg Bible, the 


of the Department of Church Co- 
operation since 1922, on the Exécu- 
tive Committee of Presbyterian 
Alliance since 1921, of the Federal 


HENRY C. SWEARINGEN 
All except Dr. George Summey 
agreed 


Council of Churches since 1922, 
member of the Minnesota State 
Board of Parole since 1915. Hon- 
ors sit comfortably on his broad 
brow topped by his wavy grey hair. 
Fellows at the conference looked 
at him, saw a well-groomed per- 
sonage, a man of round and cheery 
face. Those little wrinkles peep- 
ing behind his rimless eyeglasses 
were of good humor and of study, 
not of irascibility. 

Dr. Swearingen brought the con- 
ference to order, spoke a bit on 
the “greatest opportunity for the 
Church in general since the Re- 
formation,” the opportunity to 
soothe racial and national unrest. 
Dr. R. P. Mackay of Toronto urged 
the teaching of Christianity in the 
schools as a preventive of lawless- 
ness, domestic infelicity and other 
social unrest. Dr. George Warren 
Richards of Lancaster, Pa., read 
the rules for the merger. All ex- 
cept Dr. George Summey of New 
Orleans agreed. He dissented be- 
cause he felt that the benefits of 
the union were. not clear, as the 
General Council was only an execu- 
tive body while the Alliance was 
the Church itself. Proponents 
pointed out that the union will 
bring economies and efficiency. 

The terms of the merger will be 
presented to the judicatories next 


June for final ratification. 


Trends vi 


Gutenberg. What is the Word 
of God worth? To a believer, 
it is beyond price. To a paynim 
or scoffer, it is valueless. To a col- 
lector of rare books, it may be 
worth as much as $218 a page. 
This was the price paid in Manhat- 


tan last week for eight pages from 
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first book ever published. The 
pages, embracing the whole of St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, was 
bought by the Phoenix Book Store. 
A complete Bible at this rate would 
cost $136,637. 


immersion. It became known 
that at the annual session of the 
Northern Baptist Convention in 
Washington, D. C. (May 25-30) a 
strenuous attempt will be made to 
define a Baptist Church as _ one 
composed of immersed persons. 
This would exclude Dr. Harry E. 
Fosdick’s church, now a-building 
(TIME, Feb. 22). Most Christians 
these days are baptized symboli- 
cally by a few drops of water. The 
Baptist Church advocates total im- 
mersion of the convert in water, 
either in natural surroundings as 
in the River Jordan, or in a pool 
in a church. 


Rights of Poverty. Sister Marie, 
a nun of St. Quentin, having sworn 
poverty—can she collect damages? 
A motorist ran her down, fractured 
her foot, offered to pay medical ex- 
penses but said she could not col- 
lect an indemnity. A French court 
decreed she could, and awarded 
80,000 frances. “Because a life is 
given to the unfortunate is no rea- 
son for considering that that life 
is without value,” said the Court. 


Danger. An amendment to the 
Constitution to make the U. S. a 
legally Christian country and to 
authorize punitive and discriminat- 
ing legislation against people of 
other religious faiths was penned 
by William Jennings Bryan before 
he died, according to his old friend, 
Playwright Augustus Thomas.* “I 
saw the actual wording of the 
amendment,” said Playwright 
Thomas, “and gave it as my opin- 
ion that such an amendment, if 
passed by Congress, might  se- 
cure sufficient support from Funda- 
mentalist states, south and west, to 
become ratified.” 


Applause. World-traveler, world- 
organizer, Christian statesman 
John R. Mott} approached last 
week the Continent of Australia. 
Meanwhile reports of his brief 
stop-over in Japan reached the 
U. S. It was learned that never 
had he been so warmly welcomed. 


*Mr. Thomas wrote Arizona, In Mizzoura, 
Still Waters (see THE THEATRE, p. 17). 
He nominated Mr. Bryan for President in 
1908, but split from him when the Com- 
moner concentrated on the religious issue. 

+Deep-voiced, bushy-browed John R. 
Mott (Cornell ’88) typifies the 20th Cen- 
tury Christian soldier. For 82 years he 
headed the executive committee of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, collegiate 
missionary enterprise that set out in 1888 
to evangelize the world in its generation. 
From 1895 to 1920 he also functioned as 
general secretary of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. Since 1920 he has 
given most of his time to the latter as its 
chairman. It was he who was most 
grieved when bubbles of  soldier-criticism 
welled up against the Y. M. C. A.’s service 
abroad during the War, for there too he 
served as general secretary, without relax- 


ing his part in other movements, 





The Pectoral and Necklace 
of Princess Sat-hathor-iunut 


Made of gold, carnelian, lapis lazuli 
and green felspar, and dating back to 
the dynasty of King Senusert, who 
reigned in Egypt from 1806 to 1887 
B.C. Discovered by Prof. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie in 1914, and now the 
property of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York City, 


He did his gift shopping at the jewelers! 


A PURCHASE FROM YOUR 
JEWELER IS AN INVESTMENT 
IN PERMANENT VALUES 


rar A 


EN and nations pass. But their jewels 
remain. 

Of all the possessions of ancient civiliza- 
tions, the most enduring have been the tokens 
wrought in precious stone and metal. 

Gone are the palaces of Egyptian kings, 
their gorgeous apparel and equipages. But 


scattered among the museums of today, in all 
parts of the world, many of their jewels are 


still intact, more beautiful and infinitely more 
valuable than ever. 


Today, as always, a purchase at the jewel- 


er’s is an investment in permanent values. 
Jewelry is one of the few luxury-commodities 
which can be “consumed” year by year, dec- 
ade after decade, without materially lessen- 
ing the quantity or quality of the basic value! 

Building up a line of jewelry means build- 
ing up an asset-heritage for future genera- 
tions, while enjoying the delight and charm 
of beautiful adornment in the building. 


The jewelry business is among the fastest- 


growing in America, because, more and more, 
keen Americans are putting their shopping 
money into imperishable values. 


EFLGIN 


THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFT'ICIENCY 


ADDRESS 


Send for the Tiny TREASURE BOOK, a delightful little brochure of Gift Facts +» Elgin National Watch Company, Dept. 63, Elgin, Tl. 





Securities of the 


National Electric 
Power Company 


controlling public 
utility properties 
serving 1,125,000 
peoplein12States, 
afford unusual 


investment op- 
portunities. 


Inquiries gladly answered 


Ask for Letter 1-603 


AC.ALLYN*>COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Boston SanFrancisco Minneepolis 


FOR OVER 
TWENTY 


YEARS 


Every dollar that has 
become due on First 
Mortgage Building 
Bonds sold by this 
company has been 


paid to investors. 





If you are seeking safe 
investments yielding 
642% write for 


Booklet TM-126 


AMERICAN BOND & 
MORTGAGE (o. 


Established 1904 Incorporated 


AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
Capital and Surpius over $7,500,000 


127 N. Dearborn St. 345 Madison Ave. 
Chicago ew York 


Cleveland Detroit Boston Philadelphia 
And over thirty other cities 








Daily papers hung upon his words 
—they were words of optimism 
for the world and Christianity. 
Crowds clattered to his few public 
appearances. Delegations solemn- 


ized “ave’s” and “vale’s.” Free- 
dom of cities was bestowed upon 
him. And upon him was bestowed 
the “Freedom of the Empire.” 
(For another view of Christianity 
in Nippon, see JAPAN, p. 16.) 


Boomerang. “He has shown us 
the art of giving.” At a celebra- 
tion tendered to Dr. S, Parkes Cad- 
man on the 25th anniversary of 
his pastorate, at the Central Con- 
gregational Church, Brooklyn, Trus- 
tee Frederick W. Rowe said these 
words and extended a check for 
$25,000, a personal gift from every 
family in the Church to their pas- 
tor and his wife. For the term 
1924-28, Dr. Cadman is President 
of the Federal Council of Churches, 


succeeding Dr. Robert E. Speer. 


. . 


Sacrilegious Opera. For an ac- 
count of the steps taken by the 
Catholic authorities at Milan to 
counteract the effects of the Italian 
premiére of an_ allegedly sacri- 
legious opera by Gabriele d’Annun- 
zoi, see ITALY, p. 15. 


“Damned Souls.” Last week 
eleven young men and two young 
women, students at the Baptist 
co-educational University of Roch- 
ester (N. Y.) defied the heavens. 
There was, they had decided, no 
God. They were atheists. And it 
was important that the world 
know this. They publicly pro- 
claimed themselves “damned souls,” 
and waited for the heavens to fall. 
But the heavens fell not. Nor did 
the waters rise and the thunder 
rumble and the lightning strike 
them in their tracks. Not so 
much as a slip of paper from the 
dean’s office fluttered down upon 
them. Though they proclaimed 
that the American Association for 
the Advancement of Atheism, Inc. 
(Freeman Hapgood, general secre- 
tary), had welcomed them to mem- 
bership, Dean Charles Hoeing did 
not so much as signify that he 
had ever heard of them or of 
Atheist Hapgood. The New York 
Times: “They will quickly bore 
each other to distraction.” 
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BUSINESS 


Stock Blister 


After a few warning twinges, 
the glossy blister of high prices 
in the New York stock market 
burst explosively at the prick of 
the rail merger ruling at Wash- 
ington (see p. 28). Widespread 
pain was experienced by the specu- 
lating body public, as leading rail, 
motor, industrial and chain-store 
stocks oozed out 10, 20, 30, even 
50, even 80 points, even 100 
points.* The nerves of finance 
earried the anguish to distant 
cities. 

For two days it continued—days 
worse than Rich Men’s Panic 
(1901) and the dark April and 
May of 1920. Wall Street volume- 
of-trading records, set only last 
fall by the rising of the blister, 
went glimmering. The new fig- 
ure was 3,734,031 shares traded, 
in March 3. The ticker was 52 
minutes late. 

Reaction came sharply. What 
had happened was “too awful” and 
the banks rushed out to support 
their customers. Bears licked the 
blister better by covering their 
short sales, 

Meantime business, the buttress 
of finance; business, which had not 
impelled the late financial gyra- 
tions; business—despite the violent 
vibrations from above—maintained 
its excellent present equilibrium. 


A.T.&T. 


This week some 332,000 employes 
of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. (the Bell System) were 
celebrating the 50th anniversary 
of the invention of the telephone. 

Last week they had heard their 
new President (quiet, deft Walter 
Sherman Gifford) announce with 
pleasure that 57,000 employes** 
(with an average of 10 shares 
each) would share with the 362,- 
179 shareholders of the company in 
the $107,405,046 net profits of 
1925. This amounts to $11.79 a 
share on the $911,181,400 average 
stock outstanding, against the 
$11.31 on the $805,145,900 of 1924. 
The company’s business has been 
prospering steadily. Gross income 
in 1925 was $180,458,912 against 
$154,082,836 the previous year. 
Dividends at 9% just declared 
total $81,044,426, against $70,918,- 
227 in 1924. Six million dollars 
was set aside for contingencies, 
and into surplus went $20,360,620 
($17,128,094 in 1924). 

These figures are for the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., 


*One of the first stocks to go, and go 
farthest, was Devoe & Raynolds, from $140 
to $40. Justly indignant at aspersions 
cast, Treasurer De Lancey Kountze de 
clared: “If there is any maniplation .. - 
it is being done without the knowledge or 
consent, directly or indirectly, of the cor- 
poration or any of its officers.” 

Alexander Graham Bell developed the 
telephone into a practicality in 1876. 

**Stock was sold them at $121 and under. 
At $125 a share 160,000 others are buying 
A. T. & T. stock on partial payments. 
This’ accords with the company’s policy of 
radiating its public support. 


tContingency and surplus funds equal 
1 1/3% on investment, less than one cent 8 
day for each telephone served. 

























































































How will your 
1926 Investments 


look in 1936? 


foresight were as easy as hindsight the problem of making permanently 
profitable investments would be a simple matter. And yet the future can 


hold nothing but a repetition of the lessons of the past. The same economic 
laws will govern as always. 


It is true that no individual can ever acquire a knowledge of these laws 
through his own experience. The most successful investors are those who have 
learned to rely on the massed experience of others over a long period of years 


and the combined judgment of a large corps of experts. 


Only an institution such as S. W. STRAUS & CO. can supply this service in 
fullest measure. Our record of forty-four years without loss to any investor 
has not been attained and cannot be maintained through the judgment of any 
individual or small group of people. 

Each bond investment we offer is subjected to the searching scrutiny of an 
organization of specialists which is unapproached in its field. A thoroughly 
equipped Statistical Department not only is engaged in constant study of 
national and world economic conditions, but in addition surveys each indi- 
vidual loan application to determine trends of values, rental demand, popula- 
tion movements, etc., over a period of years. 


In addition, the fullest resources of the Architectural, Engineering, Legal and 
Inspection Departments are brought into play in order to insure that every 
factor of safety shall be fully covered before the loan is made. 


Such securities have a definite place in every well planned investment pro- 
gram. We offer a list of exceptional attractiveness, yielding 5.75 to 6.25%, 


Write for 
BOOKLET C-1625 


The Straus Hallmark on a bond stamps it at once as the premier real estate security. 


ESTABLISHED I + Sim INVESTMENT BONDS nesta 


Straus BuILDING Straus BuILDING Straus BuILDING 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 79 Post Street Michigan Ave.at Jackson Blvd, 
New York San FRANCISCO CuIcaco 


44 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 
























































Of course, nobody 
ever buys a hat be- 


cause of what others 


may think of him. 
But a man whose 
wise decision has 
been fastened on a 


Knox cannot be 


the least disturbed, 
when others, catch- 
ing a glimpse of the 
KNOXx* /abel, judge 
him to be a judge 
of hats! 


= 
The Knox “Fifth Avenue’? for 
Spring is sensibly priced -at 


eight dollars. 


TER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 


SAFE-—Since 1873 


when Grant was in 


the White House 


No loss to any investor in 53 years 


is the record behind Smith Bonds 


IFTY-THREE years ago this month Ulysses S. 
Grant was inaugurated for his second term as 

President. Two months earlier, in January 1873, The 
F. H. Smith Company was founded. 
Throughout these 53 years The F. H. Smith Company 
has kept faith with its first mortgage investors—pro- 
tected their funds, paid their interest promptly, re- 
turned their principal dollar for dollar when due. 
Therefore, if you seek peace of mind as well as profit- 
able income, we suggest that you give thorough 
consideration to 7% Smith Bonds. 


7% Smith Bonds are First Mortgage Bonds, strongly 
secured by modern, income-producing city property. 
They are protected by the safeguards that have re- 
sulted in our record of no loss to any investor in 53 
years. 

You may invest in denominations of 

$1,000, $500 and $100, outright or by 

payments over 10 months. Every pay- 

ment earns 7%. Maturities range 

from 2 years to 10 years. If you would 

like to have further information about 

7% Smith Bonds, send your name 

and address on the form below for a copy of our 
booklet, “Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety.” 


THE FE. H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 


582 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 
84-P 


a ne Re ee ee eee a - 


Minneapolis 





a corporation which owns all or 
a majority of the stock of some 
seore and a half of _ subsidi- 
ary and affiliated concerns: New 
England T. & T., Southern New 
England Tel., New York Tel., Bell 
Telephone of Pa., Chesapeake & 
Potomac Tel. (N. Y.), Chesapeake 


& Potomac Tel. of Baltimore, 
Chesapeake & Potomac Tel. of Va., 


PRESIDENT GIFFORD 
12,720,000 telephones 


Chesapeake & Potomac of W. Va., 
Cumberland T. & T., Ohio Bell, 
Cincinnati & Suburban Bell (29%) 
Michigan Bell, Indiana Bell, Wis- 
consin Tel., Illinois Bell, North- 
western Bell, Southwestern Bell, 
Mountain States T. & T., Pacific 
T. & T., Bell Tel. Laboratories, 
Bell Tel. Securities, Bell Tel. of 
Canada, Central Union Tel., Cuban- 
American T. & T., Western Elec- 
tric (almost exclusive manufac- 
turing agent), 195 Broadway Corp., 
205 Broadway Corp. Portions of 
their individual earnings go to the 
profit of the parent corporation. 

A. T. & T. stock holdings in 
these companies now aggregate $1,- 
027,448,629 ($991,834,103 in 1924). 
Total assets on the parent com- 
pany’s books show $1,645,565,373 
($1,478,147,221 in 1924). 

Over this vast system presides a 
comparatively young man—Walter 
Sherman Gifford. When he was 
graduated from Harvard in 1905 
he became Assistant Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Western 
Electric Co. at Chicago. The Bell 
System for years has been encour- 
aging alert college graduates to 
enter its organization. Thorough 
courses in telephonic practices are 
at the disposal of everyone. Stu- 
dents advance as their abilities ma- 
ture. No cliques of office politics 
hamper promotion. . So after three 
years Mr. Gifford became Chief 
Statistician for the parent corpora- 
tion, the job he held until 1916, 
when he went into War work. He 
became Supervising Director of the 
Committee on Industrial Prepared- 
ness of the National Consulting 


Board, Director of the U. S. Coun- 
cil of National Defense and Ad. 
visory Commission, Secretary of 
the U. S. Representation on the 
Inter-Allied Munitions Council, 
After the War he returned to his 
A. T. & T. statistical work, soon 
became a Vice President. In 1919 
venerable Theodore N. Vail,* once 
working superintendent of the Rail- 
way Mail Service, his presidency to 
Harry Bates Thayer, then a Vice 
President and Director. Last year 
Mr. Thayer was made Chairman of 
the Board, and Mr. Gifford, at 40, 
was made President. 

In his report Mr. Gifford noted 
that the Bell system now has 12, 
720,000 telephones installed. This 
figure mounts to 16,720,000 when 
counting the installations of in- 
dependent companies that connect 
with the Bell service. Use of auto. 
matic telephones increased 50% 
during 1925, from 969,000 in 1924 
to 1,496,000. The automatic seems 
the only relief for telephone con- 
gestion in the great cities. Sub- 
seribers dial their wanted numbers. 
Automatically connection is made, 
if the called number is also an 
automatic. Otherwise the caller 
dials for a “manual” operator who 
plugs in on_ her — switchboard. 
Changing over from “manual” to 
automatic service involves millions 
of intricacies, intricaces whch the 
Bell field forces handle _ with 
scarcely a pause or inconvenience 
to users. 


The institution of telephone us- 
age was a difficult, slow affair. 
Alexander Graham Bell had been 
jiggling with a contraption he was 
determined he would make carry 
the human voice when his assist- 
ant Thomas A. Watson suddenly, 
clearly heard: “Mr. Watson, 
please come here. I want you.” 
To this phrase there was no dig- 
nity as that attached to “What 
God hath wrought!” the first in- 
telligible phrase carried over 
Samuel F. B. Morse’s first tele- 
graph. But the two young men 
were so jubilant in their cheap 
Boston lodging house that their 
landlady threatened to oust them. 

For money to install his new in- 
vention and to give it proper pub- 
licity Bell was obliged to go lectur- 
ing. In Manhattan he got Charles 
A. Cheever and Hilborne L. Roose- 
velt to sink $18,000 there. The 
Western Union fought — them, 
blocked them from going into hotels 
and railroad stations, where quick 
communication has always been 
wanted, profitable. (This early 
hostility has long given way to 
present comity.) The telegraph 
company got Thomas A. Edison to 
work out a rival means of tele 
phoning. The two Manhattan men 
were glad to sell out to the parent 


*Died 1920. 
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ROM the sanitary standpoint, Te-pe-co, em- 
- bodying asit does the utmost in achievement of 
The Sign of sanitary engineering, leaves nothing to be desired. 
ne us- - 
affair. One Quality 


d been 
he was 


Te-pe-co Plumbing Fixtures are china and porcelain— 
most sanitary, beautiful, practical and permanent. Our 

carry acknowledged leadership in this industry has been made 
pres possible by untiring effort to produce plumbing fixtures of 
Adelie the finest quality and market them at a moderate price. 
Y ateon, No better ware can be made—seldom is it equaled. 
you.” Te-pe-co is the accepted standard of excellence for public 
10 dig- buildings and private residences. 


rit i There is a wide range of Te-pe-co prices owing to the 
over variety of sizes and designs. 


g a The Trenton Potteries Company 


their Lf TRENTON, N. J., U.S. A. 
them. =) }- NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
new in- ty, World’s Largest Makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
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legraph Your bathroom owes much of its beauty 
lison to and convenience to correct utilization of 
e 1 floor space. Our book, “Bathrooms of “Te-pe-co” Plumbing Fixtures are in- 
of tele- Charac ter,” T-11 shows a number of model cluded ‘in the equipment of the Strauss 
an men floor plans. Send 10 cents for your copy. Office Building, Chicago, IIL 
nt Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, 
| pare Architects. 
Wolff Mfg. Corp., Plumbing Supplies. 
Hanley & Co., Plumbing Contractors, 
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Bell company. Young Theodore 
N. Vail came in as General Man- 
ager, got supporting money from 
his friends, fought to vast suc- 


cess. 

In 1877 the company had only 
one paying subscriber in Manhat- 
tan. In 1878 a single card sufficed 
for a directory, which carried not 
numbers, but names, of which there 
were only 252. Last year there 
were about 1,500,000 telephones in 
New York City alone. Subscribers 
make 6,784,844 calls daily through 
151 exchanges with 19,000 opera- 
tors. This is more than in all 
England. 

Patent monopoly of the Bell 
telephone endured for 17 years. 
Then independent companies im- 
mediately sprang up. The Bell 
system fought them ruthlessly for 
years. But local support kept 
them going, expanding. They 
formed national organizations,* 
gave a tolerable toll service, far 
inferior to that of the Bell. Com- 
petition stimulated the use of 
phones, All companies that were 
fairly efficient made money. In 
1912 a sort of peace was worked 
out between the rivals. The Bell 
began to give long distance service 
to Independents. When an Inde- 
pendent was bought out its con- 
tracts and service were continued. 
The Bell stopped whipsawing rivals 
with monopolized facilities. At 
present there are 8,200 Independent 
exchanges still existing in the U. S. 
They form the U. S. Telephone 
Assn., with F. B. McKinnon as 
President. 


Application Denied 


It was 3:30 p. m. The New 
York Stock Exchange was closed 
for the day. It was a free hour 
and the members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission (in Wash- 
ington) felt that they could do 
what they would do with a clean 
conscience. They gave to the 
press and to the world their de- 
cision (agreed to by a 6 to 1 vote, 
several members not voting) on 
the proposed Nickel Plate merger. 

The decision was the product 
of many months and some half 
a million dollars’ worth of hearings, 
not to mention several weeks’ de- 
liberation on the part of the Com- 
mission. The proposal was for 
a merger of the Nickel Plate 
(New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad Co.) with the Pere Mar- 
quette, Erie, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
and Hocking Valley railroads into 
a great system with some 9,500 
miles of track, connecting New 
York City and Newport News on 
the Atlantic coast with Chicago 
and St. Louis in the interior. It 
would be a fourth great Eastern 


*The Independents adopted as a symbol 
a red, white and blue shield. They were 
censured for imitating the U. S. shield. 
The Bell people had been using a large 
blue Bell as their trade mark rebus-like. 
Many stupid folk still think the company 
was named to suggest a ringing bell. 
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railway system rivaling the New 
York Central, the Pennsylvania 
and the Baltimore & Ohio. The 
roads in the proposed merger are 
already controlled by the Van 
Sweringen brothers (O. P. and 
M. J.), who have demonstrated 
their capable management by their 
success with the Nickel Plate, which 
they acquired some years ago. 
They proposed by a system of 
999-year leases to unite the five 
systems into one operating unit, 
thereby saving some $6,000,000 a 
year in operating expenses. The 
stockholders of the separate roads 
were to be compensated by being 
given stock according to certain 
ratios in the new and _ greater 
Nickel Plate Co. (a company 
with the same name as the old 
company except that in its official 
title the word “Railway” would 
displace the word “Railroad”’). 

The chief points of the decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission: 


The Pros: 

1) The proposed consolidation 
would not decrease competition be- 
cause the roads to be merged are 
not rivals; on the contrary, it 
would tend to increase competition 
with the other great systems 
( N. Y. C., Penna., and B. & O.) 

2) The proposed merger because 
of its greater geographical extent 
and traffic possibilities would have 
a more stable earning capacity 
than have the five members that 
would join in it. 

3) The proposed system would 
result in great economies in opera- 
tion, estimated at $6,000,000 a 
year. 

4) Although the proposed mer- 
ger of railroad routes is not ex- 
actly what the Commission itself 
had planned as desirable, yet it 
is certainly meritorious, is in ac- 
cordance with the policy for con- 
solidation laid down by Congress, 
and is in the public interest. 


The Cons: 


1) The directors of two of the 
roads (the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
the Hocking Valley) are in majori- 
ty also directors of the Nickel 
Plate, and voted these two systems 
into the merger without proper 
consideration for the rights of 
their minority stockholders. 


2) The financial structure of 
the proposed merger calls for a 
total book investment of $950,000,- 
000. Of this total, approximately 
two-thirds is represented by bonds 
and other funded indebtedness. 
Something less than one-sixth of 
this investment would be repre- 
sented by preferred (non-voting) 
stock. Slightly more than one-sixth 
of the investment is represented 
by common (voting) stock. Con- 
sequently control of the whole 
system would be vested in those 
whose equity in the system amounts 
to only about one-sixth of the 
whole investment and this condi- 
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tion is aggravated by the fact 
that: 


3) The Van Sweringens through 
a system of holding companies 
would actually control the system 
although owning a minority* of 
the comparatively small amount 
of voting stock, and moreover by 
a trust agreement could _ retain 
control of the system even after 
divesting themselves of all owner- 
ship. To have an investment of 
$950,000,000 controlled by persons 
who own but a very small fraction 
of it is not in the public interest. 

The Finding. “Transportation 
plan generally approved. Financial 
structure disapproved, application 
denied.” 


Wall Street was deeply shocked 
by the decision, as was_ evident 
next day when Nickel Plate stock 
fell 33 points. It had been ex- 
pected that the Commission would 
approve the merger’ subject to 
certain changes in the financial 
plan. But the decision was no 
blow to plans for other mergers, 
because the Commission had evi- 
denced its willingness to look on 
plans for uniting transportation 
lines without prejudice. The Van 
Sweringens meantime went into 
conference to consider the possi- 
bility of revamping their merger 
scheme to suit the Commission. 


Testimonial 


What a master stroke of busi- 
ness it would be for the Arrow 
Collar people to advertise in Life 
that handsome Langhorne Gibson, 
son of Publisher Charles Dana 
Gibson, seldom appears in public 
with his neck encased in any collar 
other than Arrow’s gracile model, 
Kebo. 

What a master stroke if the 
Lambert Chemical Co. could se- 
cure insertion in the New York 
Times of an advertising display 
assuring the public that its prod- 
uct, Listerine, is faithfully used 
(as an after-shaving lotion) by 
Publisher Adoplh S. Ochs. 

How masterly if copy could be 
prepared for the Saturday Evening 
Post showing Publisher Cyrus 
Hermann Kotzschmar Curtis in 
part of an extensive wardrobe de- 
signed and cut by Messrs. Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx; or for the 
Cosmopolitan, Town and Country, 
Hearst’s International, etc., etc., to 
depict Mrs. William Randolph 

*This type of minority control is best 
illustrated by a simple example: Suppose 
that a $600,000 corporation (A) with $100,- 
000 worth of voting stock is controlled 
by a holding company (B) holding $51,000 
of its stock. Suppose this holding company 
is controlled by another corporation (C) 
owning $26,000 of its stock. A_ person 
holding $14,000 of the stock of this third 


corporation (C) could control the $600,000 
corporation. 
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The new Buchanan model case of engraved 

white or green filled gold. 17 jewel, adjusted 

movement. Fitted with dial shown, $53. 
Other models at $50. 


The Twentseth Century Limited speed- 
ing along the shores of the Hudson River. 
This is one of the famous fliers timed by 
the Hamilton. (Picture reproduced from 
an oil painting, copyright, 1923, by the 
New York Central Railroad Co.) 
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The new Hawthorne design caseof engraved 

14K white or green gold. With dial shown, 

$112 to $172. Other Hamilton models, 
$48 to $685, 


Throttle in one hand — 
watch in the other 


1 ewe conductor and the engi- 
neer of a crack train must 
know the exact time every mile 
of the way. Absolutely accurate 
time is also essential to the dis- 
patcher and the signalman. In fact, every 
railroad man from switchman to high- 
salaried executive works continually by 
a watch of unfailing accuracy. Which is 
the watch these men select? 

For over twenty years on almost every 
road in the country there has been one 
watch that railroad men depend on. 
This watch is the Hamilton. It keeps 
thousands of trains running on time 
every day. The hands of this watch direct 


The new Tonneau model wrist watch 

for women. Hamilton Wrist Watches 

come in silk ribbon models, and strap 

models. Cases are plain or engraved 

in white or green gold, 14K and filled. 
Prices $48 and $60. 
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Engineers of the world’s crack fliers 


must have accurate watches 


the speed of the Twentieth Century 
Limited, the California Limited, the 
Broadway Limited, and the Olympian. 
It times the runs of the lowly locals and 
the plodding freights. 

The Hamilton enjoys unique prestige 
among railroad men. It is known from 
coast to coast as ““The Watch of Rail- 
road Accuracy.” Let your next watch be 
a Hamilton, the watch that railroad men 
have made famous. Like countless other 
business and professional men who now 
carry this watch, you too will know 
the correct time whenever correct time is 
important. The secret of Hamilton’s 
accuracy is capacityto take infinite pains. 
Every watch is an individual piece of 
fine mechanism, tested and re-tested. 

A Hamilton Watch to suit your in- 
dividual preference may be selected from 
a number of beautiful cases and dials. 
Some are simple, graceful and chaste. 


ADatch 


‘The Watch of Piailroad Accuracy 


smilton 


Some are beautifully engraved 
and ornamented. All have an 
intrinsic beauty that will keep 
them fashionable after years of 
service. 

Ask your jeweler to show you a 
Hamilton today. He can show you 
Hamilton pocket and strap watches for 
men, and charming wrist watches for 
women. We have prepared a very useful 
little booklet, ““ The Care of YourWatch.” 
We will send it on request. Write also 
for a copy of our new illustrated booklet, 
“The Timekeeper.” Address Hamilton 
Watch Company, 845 Columbia Avenue, 
Lancaster, Pa., U.S. A. 


The Hamilton Strap Watch for men. 
Square model. A timepiece of remark- 
able convenience plus Hamilton ac- 
curacy. Green or white gold, 14K or 
gold filled. Leather strap and lumi- 
nous dial. Prices $55 and $85. 








By the STATES 


NALYSIS of the cir- 
A culation of TIME for 

the last issue of 1925 
showed a total of 102,582 
subscribers (exclusive of 
newsstand buyers.) 


Total by states was as: 


follows :— 
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15¢ a copy. 
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Hearst fitted and satisfied with 
Shur-On eyeglasses. 

Just such a feat was brought 
off last week by an employe of 
the Pond’s Extract Co. The Chi- 
eago Tribune published a full page 
in the current Pond’s’ Extract 





Miss ELINOR PATTERSON 
- not weary, not pasty 


series of testimonial-persuasions, 
the central figure of which was 
attractive young Miss Elinor Pat- 
terson, daughter of Major Joseph 


Medill Patterson, the Tribune’s 
owner and publisher. In no 
uncertain words the Tribune’s 


1,020,427* readers were let into the 
secret of how Miss Patterson’s 
“lovely skin with its rare petal 
texture, its flush of unfolding 
youth, its transparent delicacy” is 
kept “imperishable” in spite of a 
“double strain” that now bears 
upon it: 

“ A, début as gay as a burst of 
jazz! A season of teas, balls, the 
opera and other girls’ débuts! 
Heavenly for a year, but like a 
perpetual diet of whipped cream! 

“So after a season of this gaiety, 
I turned to something more sub- 
stantial—the theatre! You know 
what that means—work! And just 
when one is slaving one’s hardest 
one has to appear at one’s very 
best! 

“For the skin which is doubly 
taxed by society and professional 
life and which must be_ kept 
clear, fresh and free from weari- 
ness and that horrid pasty look, 
Pond’s Two Creams are perfect, 
so fragrant and pleasant of tex- 
ture, so sure in fulfillment.” 

(Signed) “ELINOR PATTERSON.” 

Chicagoans were already well ac- 
quainted with Miss Patterson as an 
actress, had often seen the accom- 
panying photograph of her as Nun 
Megildis in The Miracle. They 
were further supplied with a por- 
trait of her in her opera cloak 
and pearls; with a view of the 
red lacquer ballroom of the Palmer 
House, crowded with fashionable 
guests, where she made her début; 
with a “close-up” of a boudoir 











*That many on Sunday. (658,948 daily.) 








table which might have been hers, 
displaying more pearls and two 
jars of Pond’s cold and vanish- 
ing creams. 

It made little difference whether 
Chicagoans jibbed at the thought 
of Miss Patterson permitting her 
name and beauty secrets to be ex- 
ploited thus, or whether they said: 
“Very pretty and sensible. She is 
following in the footsteps of Mrs. 
Nicholas Longworth and many an- 
other society woman with the best 
interests of Industry at heart, and 
of Julia Lydig Hoyt, Irene Bordoni, 
the Talmadge sisters and many an- 
other actress who has _ perceived 
the perfectly proper and _ logical 
sympathy that exists between cos- 
metic manufacturers and profes- 
sional women, whose beauty is one 
of their assets.” 

Such opinions were quite be- 
side the point, which was that a 
master stroke of testimonial ad- 
vertising had been achieved—testi- 
mony by .one. of the immediate 
family of the medium’s publisher. It 
quite outshone other current testi- 
monials, outshone even the _ por- 
traits of Paderewski and Hoffman 
in Steinway’s dignified, colorful 
series; outshone Vladimir de Pach- 
mann’s long letter—“‘Through you 
I live forever!”—to the Auto-Pneu- 
matic Action Co. (Welte-Mignon 
pianos); even Countess Starzynska’s 
pearl-festooned pose in a _ Patou 
gown; even the fact that Rigaud 
perfume was used to scent the 
house at Consuelo Vanderbilt's 
wedding; even Mrs. Oliver Harri- 
man’s frosty elegance of face and 
phrase in the Willys-Knight re- 
minders; even Prince Luis de 
Bourbon’s witty crack in the new 
and aristocratic American Tobac- 
co Co. series: “When do you feel 
like a prince? Smoking a Mela- 
chrino.” 


Trust Busted 

With hardy enthusiasm the Na- 
tional Food Products Corporation 
pushed its propaganda a month ago 
(TIME, Feb. 15). It had_ incor- 
porated itself in Maryland for a 
potential value of $2,000.000. It 
was to hold securities in food pro- 
ducing and distributing companies, 
to purchase and sell securities and 
to underwrite securities of com- 
panies in which it would hold an 
interest. Its ramifications would be 
wide, its profits alluring. Three 
hundred seventy thousand shares 
at $45 were to be offered at once, 
for payment the middle of Feb- 
ruary. 

Then on Feb. 13, before stock 
payments, the U. S. district at- 
torney at Manhattan doused that 
hardy enthusiasm, filed suit in Fed- 
eral Court there to restrain pro- 
motion of the food products con- 
cern as a potential violator of the 
Clayton anti-trust act. The food 
corporation lawyers laughed, called 
the suit “a joke.” In “about ten 
minutes” an answer could be pre- 
pared, would be filed the next day. 
None was. Last week lawyers 
came into court and abjectly con- 
sented to the modification of the 
corporation’s intents. 

Within 60 days the corporation 
must dispose of all its voting stocks 
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i Abbots-Alderney Dairies, Inc., 
James Butler Grocery Co., Economy 
stores Corp., Great Atlantic & Pa- 
fic Tea Co., Inc., National Dairy 
Products Corp., Reid Ice Cream 
Corp, U. S. Stores Corp. It may 
keep its shares in Tellings-Belle 
Vernon (dairy products), Cleveland; 
1. ©. Bohack Co. (chain stores), 
Brooklyn; First National Stores, 
New England; Detroit Creamery 
(0; David Pender Grocery Co., 
Virginia; U. S. Dairy Products 
Corp. of Philadelphia; and non- 
wing stock in U. S. Stores Corp. 
ad James Butler Grocery Co. 

The corporation is forever en- 
jined from acquiring in any man- 
nr any voting interest in more 
thn one company in any one line 
of business in one section or com- 
munity in the U. S. Directors of 
two Or more competing concerns 
may not be in the management. 
No use may ever be made of stock 
ownership, interlocking directorates 
or any similar means to reduce 
competition among companies sell- 
ing food stuffs. 

More than merely consent to such 

a decree, the corporation officials 
had further to agree to publish the 
consent decision by paid advertise- 
ments. They did so at once, and 
gained thereby because they had 
thus opportunity to clear the cloud 
on their intentions. 


Harriman Sells 
The .U. S. had 15,377,480 gross 


tonnage of ships afloat last year. 
This was the bottom. of a steady 
decline since the 1921 peak of 17,- 
026,002 tons, although practically 
twice that of 1917—8,871,037 tons. 
Last week 57,000 tons more went 
werboard through the sale by Wil- 
liam Averell Harriman’s United 
American Line of the Resolute, Re- 
liance and Cleveland to the Ham- 
burg-American Line. This will give 
Germany a gross merchant tonnage 
of 3,130,713, practically where she 
was in 1917 and not far below her 
19 registry, which the Allies 
weeked by confiscation. 

Six years ago Mr. Harriman, then 
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only 29 years old, made ~“d’ pact 


with the Hamburg-American Line. | 
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AVERELL HARRIMAN 
Amphibian 


In 1916, only three years out of 
Yale, he had decided that “the most 
important matter connected with 
the growth and well-being of the 
U. S.” was shipping. He put to 
the back of his mind the legacy of 
railroad activities that his dour, 
nervous father, Edward Henry Har- 
riman,* left him, that he himself 
trained in. He took interest in a 
small shipbuilding plant on the Del- 
aware, enlarged it, built concrete 
shipways. After the War he oper- 
ated Shipping Board vessels on com- 
mission. Coastwise shipping struck 
him as a good field. He was right. 
At present transatlantic shipping is 
unprofitable. Passenger carriers 
move at a dead loss. Coast trading 
has been earning so well that it 
has become crowded with ships. 
More frequent sailings have stimu- 
lated both passenger and freight 
traffic. 

In 1920 young Harriman made a 
master play. He created a con- 
tract with the Hamburg-American 
Line so that for 20 years his United 
American Line would represent the 
German company in the U. S. They 
would represent his company in 
Germany. German shipping had 
sunk to a pitiful low of 672,671 
tons. Wilhelm Cuno, onetime head 
of the German line, was busy in 
Germany’s muddled politics. The 
contract was profitable for both 
parties. 

But Herr Cuno eventually re- 
turned to his business affairs. Ger- 
man officials at Hamburg and other 
ports grew less affable to the U. S. 
agents. Yet they dared not hint 
their wish to abrogate that con- 


*He died in 1909, leaving $10,000,000 to 
his boy, who was then at Groton prepar- 
ing for college. The bulk of the estate, 
$100,000,000, went to the widow, Mary W. 
Harriman. She is manager of the estate, 
is active in charitable work, passes from 
her home at “Arden House,” Harriman, 
N. Y., to her Manhattan town residence. 
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THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL BULLETIN 
Partial Contents of the Current Number 
FRIGIDITY IN WOMAN, In Relation to 
Her Love Life. By Dr. Wilhelm Stekel. 
XVIII CENTURY FRENCH ROMANCES 
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Mailed, Postage Paid, for One Year to 
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receipt of 25 cents; Foreign Countries 
60 cents. 
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45 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A man examines his automobile (1) to recharge the 
batteries (its nerve power): (2) to refill the gasoline tank 
and engine (its muscle or motor power); (3) to refill the 
water tank (its cooling system). Shall he not examine 
intelligently each day his own needs of nerve force, 
muscle force, blood washing and cooling? 


Double Brain Power At Will 


Brainy foods make brain work easy. Why should a 
brain worker neglect delicious brain foods to eat a muscle 
building meal, which, on account of his inactivity, would 
render him sluggish and stupid, cause slow procession of 
foods, faulty Ginination, stale blood, stale thoughts? 


Earns Four Times As Much 


Clerk, age 22, wrote: ‘Brain, also voice, now clear and 
strong. Now making four times the money travelling, 
for whieh I had ambition but not strength before.’’ 


Educational Booklet 10c. BRINKLER SCHOOL OF 
EATING, Dept. 64, 131 West 72nd St., New York. 
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Each year thousands of travelers are de- 
lighted with the ‘‘Cathedral Route** 
which traverses the historic side of 
Great Britain— it’s the route of the 
Lonpon AND NorTH Eastern RalL~ 
way. It’s the route to York and Lin- 
coln where great cathedrals, Roman 
earthworks, noble monastic ruins and 
hallowed literary shrines present a vivid 
picture of a most interesting part of 
the old world. 

Then too, there are many modem 
coast resorts, inland spas, and beauti- 
ful golf courses to lure the visitor to 
this enchanting land. 

The Lonpon anD NorTH Eastern 
Rai.way is the route of ‘*The Fly- 
ing Scotsman’’,—the shortest and 
swiftest from London to Scotland. Its 
restaurant car service and single com- 
partment sleeping car accommodations 
are unexcelled. 

Next summer visit England! Let 
the American representative of the 
**Lonpon-NorTH-EAsTERN’’ plan 
your tour for you. Save time and 
money and still see everything that 
matters. Attractive illustrative book- 
lets for the asking. Communicate with 


H. J. KETCHAM, Generar AGENT 
London & North Eastern Railway 
311 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 


OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 
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tract. At the same time Mr. Har- 
riman was noting the low earnings 
of transatlantic carriage. Now it 
seems, from the sale of these three 
ships, that the Hamburg-American 
Line is to go more on its own, that 
Harriman will concentrate more on 
his coastwise shipping, mayhap re- 
sume his railroad activities. (He is 


a director of the Union Pacific, of - 


the Illinois Central, besides being 
chairman of the W. A. Harriman & 
Co., Inc., of the American Ship & 
Commerce Corp., of the American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Corp., of the 
United American Lines, Inc., of the 
Merchant Shipbuilding Corp., and 
director of the Guaranty Trust Co., 
of New York, of the Wells Fargo 
Co., of the American Railway Ex- 
press Co., of the National Surety 
Co.) If he does so, he will be truly 
a transportation amphibian. 


Oil Merger 


Associated Oil and Tide Water 
Oil locked east and west coast oil 
production, transportation, refining 
and marketing into a tight $240,- 
000,000 merger last week. The new 
company will be named the Tide 
Water Associated Oil Co. 

Three weeks ago Blair & Co., 
Inc., and Chase Securities Corp. 
anticipated this merger by buying 
300,000 shares (55%) of Associated 
Oil. They offered sellers $145,000,- 
000 in cash or $165,000,000 in ex- 
change securities (TIME, Feb. 15). 
Now to Tide Water shareholders 
they offer one and one-third shares 
of the new common for one share 
of the old. Preferred shares will 
exchange evenly. 

Associated Oil ranks next to 
Standard Oil on the Pacific Coast. 
Tide Water Oil is formidable along 
the Atlantic, has large workings 
in the mid-continent field. Together 
they have the corporate right “to 
engage in the petroleum business 
generally, including the power to 
acquire securities of other com- 
panies.” The bankers will give no 
intimations of what concerns may 
be taken in. 

The President of the new com- 
pany will be Axtell J. Byles; 
directors: Henry W. de Forest of 
Manhattan, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Southern 
Pacific Co.; W. F. Humphrey of 
San Francisco, Director of Asso- 
ciated Oil Co.; Paul Shoup of San 
Francisco, President of Associated 
Oil Co.; Robert McKelvy of Man- 
hattan, Vice President of Tide 
Water Oil Co.; Axtell J. Byles, 
President of Tide Water Oil Co.; 
E. L. Shea, Vice President of Tide 
Water Oil Co., and George White 
of Marietta, Ohio. 


This is the second recent large 
oil deal. Early in February, Stand- 
ard Oil of California reformed into 


a_billion-and-a-half-dollar corpora- 
tion in preparation for the absorp- 
tion of other oil firms (Timp, 
Feb. 8). 


. - . 


In Milwaukee 


Statistics made public during the 
past fortnight indicate how wide- 
spread is the hygienic use of soap, 
tooth paste, shaving preparations, 
and so forth, in a typical U. §. 
city—Milwaukee. Editors of Mil- 
waukee newspapers sent reporters 
to the drug stores of the city to 
learn how extensive is the use of 
cosmetics. 

Soap. They learned that the 
average family uses 64 bars of 
soap a year, that is, each person 
must make one bar last 30 days, 
There were 214 brands of soap 
used, five brands getting 93% of 
the business. Laundry soap was 
not calculated. This the editors 
learned, and told. 

Face powder comes in so many 
different shades and in so many 
different brands that many drug- 
gists have to stock with 25 va- 
rieties. Over 95% of the women 
used face powder, averaging 3 1/8 
boxes yearly. Four brands sold 
625 of the trade. 

Hair pomade was used by 10.57% 
of the women and 14.57% of the 
men (65 brands; 5 firms did 82% 
of the trade). 

Hair nets 35% of the women 
used, buying 38 nets a year. This 
was 30% less than before bobbed 
hair came in. 

Shaves. All but 5.66% of the 
men shaved_ themselves. Some 
safety razors women bought. Most 
people preferred shaving cream, 
used 6 tubes yearly. Yet 44% 
used shaving soap in bars or sticks; 
2% shaving powders; 3% the re- 
cent beard softeners that require 
no water or brush. 

Teeth cleansers 97% used—tooth 
paste 90%. A drug store had to 
carry at least 17 brands of the 83 
exploited to him—Colgate’s, Pep- 
sodent, Iodent, and so on. Only 
7% of the population used tooth 
powder; 12% mouth washes, of 
which there were 39 different 
kinds. 

Verily, noted the country, Mil- 
waukee people look after their 
health. In 1924 only 72 of them 
committed suicide. Men can ex- 
pect to live for 58.77 years, wom- 
en for 60.70 years. The 1923 
death rate was 10.8 per 1,000 of 
population. 
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OUT? 


Read every department of TIME 
except this Quiz. Then turn back 
to poge 33. Quiz yourself. To do 
well, you must correctly answer at 
least 80% of the questions. 


1) Name the three great (exist- 
ing) Eastern railway systems. 


2) “Mr. Watson, please come 
here. I want you.” Why are 
these sentences historic? 


3) What ambassador was called 
back to Washington to confer with 
the President on disarmament? 


4) “When the young men now in 
law school sit upon the Supreme 
bench, they are likely to look back 
upon Justice and Chief 
Justice as the greatest 
two men who ever sat in the Su- 
preme Court.” Fill in the blanks. 


5) In what opera house was 
d@’Annunzio’s The Martyrdom of 
San Sebastian given its Italian 
premicre? 


6) What muscles do nautch girls 
especially develop? 


7) “Aha! So ‘there was poison 
in the Locarno Loving Cup!” Who 
said it? 


8) What often causes trichinosis? 


9) Doumergue, ‘Herriot, Doumer, 
Briand—what office did each of 
these Frenchmen hold before the 
fall of the Briand Government last 
week? 


10) Which Pankhurst (of three) 
is the most violent, most versatile? 


11) The National Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation was obliged to 
forego its $2,000,000 incorporation 
program. Of what Federal act 
was it a potential violator? 


12) “I will go there if I am 
sent there,” said Christabel Pank- 
hurst. Where? 


13) What proposed amendment 
to the Constitution does 
Augustus Thomas allege William J. 
Bryan penned before he died? 


14) Augustus Thomas has writ- 
ten a propaganda play. Propa- 
ganda against what? 


15) Name Congressman Sosnow- 
ski’s greatest rival for “best 
dressed man in the House.” 


16) How an is ‘the youngest per- 
son scheduled to go on an Arctic 
expedition this spring? 


17) What popular: exhibition of 
Art opened, in Manhattan last 
week? 


18) Fifteen colleges met in a 


Glee Club tourney. Which won? 

19) Dr. Swearingen, St. Paul 
divine, spoke of the “greatest op- 
portunity for the Church in gen- 
eral since the Reformation.” He 
referred to a certain church merger 
that was recommended last week. 
What two Churches (denomina- 
tions) were involved? 


20) William Evans is conduct- 
a school for umpires. He bestows 
an M. A. For what do this “M” 
and “A” stand? 


21) For what two nations did 
Spy Lincoln function during the 
War? 


22) What PRCT ae school did 
E. H. Harriman choose for his 
son? 


23) What professor did Harvard 
gain last week? 


24) What state has only one 
living ex-U. S. Senator? 


25) “They will quickly bore each 
other to distraction.” Who will? 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 


Shrewd 


In Hamburg (reported the cur- 
rent issue of The World’s Health) 
and in other Rhineland and south- 
ern German cities, a shrewd new 
system of handling beggary has 
been evolved. Books of tickets, 
each worth five or ten pfennigs, 
are available to generous citizens 
at the City Hall. Upon being ac- 
costed, instead of handing the 
ragged one money, so often mis- 
given to impostors, the benefactor 
tears out tickets, directs the mendi- 
cant to a relief bureau, with as- 
surance that his case will be looked 
up and aided by food, clothing and 
even employment within 24 hours 
of his applying. The genuinely 
destitute are thus succored. Char- 
latans tear up the tickets in dis- 
gust, soon quit their game. 


. . . 


Globe Trip 


In Moscow, one Linton Wells, 
War-time U. S. naval aviation lieu- 
tenant, laid plans last week for 
a trip around the world in rec- 
ord time on which he will be ac- 
companied in June by Edward S. 
Evans, wealthy Detroit sports- 
man. The travel time set was 25 
days. Starting from Manhattan, 
the Globe-racers are to fly in 30 
hours to Victoria, B. C., board the 
Empress of Russia, fastest (8-day) 
trans-Pacific vessel, jump from 
Japan to Vladivostok in a Japanese 
destroyer (it is hoped), spend nine 
days on the Siberian railroad, fly 
from Moscow to Berlin, to Amster- 
dam, to Cherbourg, hoping to 
catch the Mauretania, fastest 
(5-day) trans-Atlantic vessel. 


Yellowstone 


this year 


Write Now 


for your 


Vacation Book 
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Learn all you can now about 
Yellowstone Park—the most 


wonderful of all playgrounds. 


That is the best way to appre- 
ciate its wonders and its beauties 
and to get the most out of your 
vacation trip. Nowhere will 
your vacation dollars buy more 
than in Yellowstone Park. 

We'll be glad to send this illus- 
trated story free. Fill out the 
coupon below and mail today. 


Northern 


Pacific Ry. 


“First of the Northern Transcontinentals” 


Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 
854 Nor. Pac. Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


MY VACATION TRIP 


Books ortrips!am Round Trip Summer 
interested in ( ) Fare from Chicago 
O Yellowstone Park $ 59.35 

ocky Mountains (Helena—Butte) 61.95 
O Inland Empire (Spokane) . 85.05 
O Pacific Northwest ee Es 90. 30 
O Rainier Park . . | Tacoma « 90.30 
O Alaska (Skagway) . 190.30 


I'll gladly make your Hotel or Pullman reservations. 
“Routeofthe /@t North Coast 
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FOR HAPPY EATING 


Fvenings—just_ before retiring—as an after-the-card- 
party snack—for every occasion where appetite be- 
guiles—try TRISCUIT. TRISCUIT is made of 

clean, wholesome grains of Nature’s whole wheat, 


steam-cooked and shredded just like SHRED- 


DED WHEAT, compressed and baked by electricity 
into waferlike, ‘deliciously crisp little crackers ready 
to be toasted and served with butter, cheese or jam. 
Ask for toasted TRISCUIT at hotels or 
restaurants—get a supply at your grocers 
and serve them for happy eating. 


TRISCUIT 


THE WHOLE WHEAT CRACKER 
MADE BY THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 


Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK. 
TRADE MARK REG. U, S, RAT. OFF, 


F' SK’S standards 


of quality, 


Fisk’s ideas of service, 
sla: ala ; 

y Fisk’s fairness in- dealing 
with the public guarantee 
that the purchase of a 
Fisk Tire for your car 


will be a real investment 
instead of atirespeculation. 


MEDICINE 


Trichinosis 


Into Champaign, IIl., thousands 
of football enthusiasts were pour- 
ing—on trains, on motor cars, on 
trolleys, on legs. Illinois’ silver and 
gold, Michigan’s maize and azure 
were everywhere. The two uni- 
versities were going to play. “Red” 
Grange was going to play. Huzzahs 
and jeers. 

Noontime and the game some 
two hours away. “Where do we 
eat?” Eating places in Champaign 
are few. Some are mere “greasy 
spoons.” No matter, men must 
eat. Every place was crammed 
with yammering students. Sweaty 
waitresses, coughing w aiters sloshed 
their soup bowls down in the few 
table houses. Counter men_ yelled 
their orders through the aperture. 
Cooks slid steaks across the grill 
into plates, and called them done. 
Roasts were rare that day. No one 
was _ particular. Restaurateurs 
were happy, were economizing, 
were profiting. 

In one »lace a huge pork roast 
‘was the king-pin of the fare. What 
if it were not thoroughly done? 
Those Michigan boys are too ex- 
cited to care. Many ate, tearing 
at the flesh, gulping it with over- 
sweet coffee. 

At the game the [Illinois and 
Michigan elevens lined up. Whistle. 
Plop! The kick-off. In ten minutes 
“Red” Grange made four touch- 
downs. The Michigan spectators 
felt sickish. More kick-offs. Touch- 
downs for this team, for that. 
Loud and long the cheers. Here 
and there someone on the Michigan 
stands grimaced. His stomach 
griped him. Pork is a heavy thing 
to eat, burdensome when one has 
to yell like thunder. Finally the 
game ended. Illinois 39; Michigan 
14. The latter’s supporters were 
sick. Some were to be sicker still. 

Back at Ann Arbor many con- 
tinued to feel queer. They became 
nauseated. Maybe nervous _ indi- 
gestion. They began to lose their 
appetites. Boarding-house “grub.” 
And when diarrhea and fever came 
on they grew worried. However, 
in all but four men these symptoms 
passed quickly. In_ two, _ three 
weeks the eyelids of these four be- 
came swollen. Every time they 
moved their eyes their eyeballs 
ached. Their muscles ached all 
over. High time to consult a doc- 
tor. 

Frontal sinusitis? Meningitis? 
Inflammation of the skin muscles? 
Typhoid fever? Hesitating “noes. 
“Have you boys been eating pork?” 
“Last I had was at Champaign. It 
was kind of rare, shredded in my 
teeth.” 

“Trichinosis!” 

All this was in the fall of 1924. 
Dr. William L. Bettison, instructor 
in the Department of Internal 
Medicine in the University of Mich- 
igan Medical School, treated the 
young men, brought them round. 
Last week his onetime pan 
could read in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association what 
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he already had told them: 

Infection Source. “The usual 
method of infection in man is by 
eating pork containing  trichinae 
[certain tiny worms]; the hogs 
become infected from eating 
swill that contains the bodies 
of infected rats. The rats become 
infected from eating one another 
and from eating scraps of infected 
pork; thus the endless chain of in- 
fection. The rats (and dogs) are 
important sources of infection, as 
far as man is concerned, in coun- 
tries’ in which they are used for 
food. The infection in man is‘ re- 
garded as more or less accidental, 
the lower animals being the normal 
hosts for trichinae. 

“The close relationship between 
the spread of the disease, its symp- 
toms and signs and the life history 
of the parasite makes it necessary 
to bear in mind the three stages 
which the worm. passes. 
The encysted [cased] larva is the 
infecting stage, found in the un- 
cooked or poorly cooked pork. 
When eaten, the cysts are destroyed 
by the digestive juices, and in two 
or three days the adult worm de- 
velops; the male impregnates the 
female and then dies. In from six 
to ten days, the embryos are dis- 
charged from the uterus of the 
female worm into the lumen [pass- 
ageway] of the intestine or into the 
lymphatics of the intestinal wall. 
These embryos wander with lymph 
or blood to the various parts of the 
body, the majority reaching the 
striated [banded] muscle and there 
developing into encysted larvae.” 

Treatment. No known drug will 
kill the parasite. The patient should 
take castor oil or calomel (under 
medical supervision), then epsom 
salts and_ intestinal antiseptics. 
Thereafter the doctor tries to build 
up the patient’s constitution so it 
can kill off the trichinae. The dis- 
ease is rarely fatal, yet always un- 
comfortable. 

Prophylaxis. _Undercooked pork 
should never be eaten, even though 
passed by Government inspection. 
Federal officers inspect a piece of 
every slaughtered hog with a mi- 
croscope, but sometimes the para- 
sites have not invaded the carcass 
so far as the piece seen. Pork 
should be cooked for from two and 
a half to three and a half hours at 
about 137° F., a period and temper- 
ature which will surely kill the 
trichinae. Smoking or salting pork 
will kill the worms near the sur- 
face, but deeper down they can 
continue to live. 





In Florida 
Last week idlers in Florida be- 
held what is now known as “a pro- 


tracted assassination.” The weapon: 
a smooth steel club with a crook in 


it and a wooden haft. The assas- 
sin: a swart, puss-footed gentleman 
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Naturally prefe red 


AMONG MEN who can well affor 
rette they choose, there is a decided 


any ciga- 
preference 


/ 


for Fatimas. They have learned that to pay 


less is to get less, to pay more, extravagance 





What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 


with a debonair smile, immaculate 
raiment and merciless accuracy of 
eye and wrist. He dealt his blows 
delicately, at infrequent intervals, 
seeming to select moments when he 
could most bitterly annoy his prey. 
His prey: a chunky, blond youth 
with a grim but cheerful smile. 
Golf club officials had brought 
them together — swart Walter 
Hagen and blond Amateur Cham- 
pion Bobby Jones. No title im- 
pended; it was primarily an affair 
of honor between two of the keen- 
est match-play golfers that ever 
cut a divot. It was also a great 
resort attraction. They had set 
aside two Sundays to render each 
other satisfaction. On the first, 
Hagen came off 8 up after 36 holes 
played at Sarasota. The second 
Sunday found them threading the 
lagoons and jungled ravines of the 
Pasadena course at St. Petersburg 





Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co 


(Hagen’s home links this winter). 
It was on the well-groomed Pasa- 
dena greens that Hagen indulged 
in diabolism. 

They had hardly set off when he 
flicked his putter, just so, and his 
ball found its way across 70 feet 
of turf into the cup. Jones had 
back at him in a few minutes 
with a 30-footer, which Hagen par- 
ried instantly from seven paces—a 
“half” in birdy 2’s. This sort of 
thing continued until lunch was 
served, and Hagen was 12 up. 

After lunch he kept the margin 
until the 61st hole, where people 
that are 12 up in a 72-hole match 
either win or prolong the agony. 
Jones holed out from 30 feet—but 
so, with a last furtive twitch, did 
Hagen. For his 237 strokes (seven 
under an average of 4’s, five under 
the pars played), he then collected 
what Amateur Jones would have 
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shunned in any casé—swag of 
$6,800, a record for this type of 
engagement. 


**M. A.” 


They give as reasons for the de- 
cline and fall of baseball in the 
U. S. (Tims, Jan. 18), the public 
disapproval of professionalism, the 
conversion of sand-lot diamonds 
into building sites and the rise of 
Bobby Joneses, Paavo Nurmis, Vin- 
cent Richardses, Harold Granges. 
Men that have played the game a 
lot will add, with point, that there 
can be no good baseball without 
good umpiring. And umpires, un- 
like poets, are made, not born. 

Wherefore baseball’s old guard 
viewed with pride and joy the an- 
nouncement of a correspondence 
course for umpires, founded and 
conducted by Umpire Billy Evans, 
for 20 years a crouching, ‘-hawk- 


What do you know 
about business ? 


No matter what your present job—you can go 
higher, there is not a bit of doubt about it. Let 
us show you how. 

Knowledge is the basis of payment—always— 
the man who knows the most about his own work 
and that of people under him, gets the biggest pay. 

These 8 big books on Business Management are 
full of pay-raising facts arranged for instant reference, 
the new jiffy index tells you the things you want to 
know in a moment. Every executive, department 
head, clerk and employee should have this set. 


Any day, a single refer- 
FREE 


ence to it may mean a big 
boost in pay or a better job. 
MEMBERSHIP 
If you order now, 
we will include 
without extra 
charge a consulting 
membership certifi- 
cate in the Ameri- 
can Technical 
Society. 


Make money faster 


Get out of the rut, there’s 
always room higher up. 
You don’t have to grind 
and study long hours, you 
don’t have to spend a lot 
of money, these books tell 
you what you want to know This will entitle 
about — Financial, Pro- you to full consul- 
duction, Sales and Adver- tation privileges 
tising Management and with 19 experts on 
Accounting. The new jiffy business manage- 
index makes it easy. Try ment. There is no 
this easier way. charge whatever. 

You don’t have 


Shipped FRE to send us a cent, 


just your name and address will bring ALL of these 
8 handsomely bound books full of invaluable knowl- 
edge on business subjects. 

Prove their value in your home or office, then if 
in ten days your are satisfied, send only $2.00, then 
$3.00 per month, until the small balance of only 
$27.80 is paid. You'll thank the day you saw this offer. 
AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 

Dept. B-3198, Chicago. 


You may send me the complete set of business 
management on your “No money down offer.” If 
satisfied, I will pay $2.00 in 10 days and $3.00 per 
month until the small balance of only $27.80 is paid. 
Please include Free Membership. 
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eyed figure of American League 
parks, in winter-time sport. editor 
for the Newspaper Linterprise Asso- 
ciation in Cleveland. Venders still 
cry: “You can’t teli the players 


UMPIRE EVANS 
“Remember the spectators” 


without a score-card.”” But no one 
ever shouted, “You can’t tell Billy 
-Evans.” 

The course is based essentially 
on knowledge of the rules of the 
game. It contains a masterly tab- 
loid exegesis of the law in such 
finical situations as a_ player’s 
throwing his cap at a passing ball, 
two runners on one base, prema- 
ture decisions (e. g., a bunt de- 
clared foul rolls fair), infield flies, 
balls batted out of sight. There 
is acatachism of 51 articles: “Don’t 
be anxious, too quick, tactless, ar- 
gumentative, vindictive, officious. 
. . - Remember the spectators. . . 
Listen to reason. ... Smile... . 
The crouching and erect postures 
are compared. The double- and 
single umpire systems are ex- 
plained. Anecdotes abound. Upon 
the students completing the course 
with distinction, Professor Evans 
confers the degree of M. A.— 
Master Arbiter. 


MILESTONES 


Married. Georgette Cohan, 25, 
daughter of famed actor-producer 
George M. Cohan, widow of J. Wil- 
liam Souther, broker; to William 
Hamilton Rowse, perfumer; at 
Manhattan. When she married 
Mr. Souther in 1921, she _ tele- 
graphed her father: “Married a 
Yankee Doodle Boy. Wave your 
flag.” Importer Rowse is a nat- 
uralized American (onetime Eng- 
lishman). 


” 
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Died. Sir Sidney Lee, 66, for 26 
years editor of the Dictionary of 
National Biography (standard 


| 


English biographical work), per. 
haps the greatest “late Victorian” 
authority on the life of Shakes- 
peare, author of a biography of 
Edward VII (by request of George 
V) and of a fiercely criticized biog- 
raphy of Queen Victoria; at Lon- 
don. It was at the suggestion of 
the great Dr. Jowett of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, that he altered his 
original name “Solomon Lazarus” 
to “Sidney Lee” (in order to attain 
literary eminence more easily). 


Died. Rt. Hon. Alexander Mont- 
gomery Carlisle, 71, designer of the 
ill fated Titanic, friend of former 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, whom he visit- 
ed recently at Doorn (TIME, Nov. 
30, GERMANY), retired General 
Manager of the great Belfast ship- 
building firm of Harland & Wolff, 
created a member of the Privy 
Council by Edward VII; at Lon- 
don, after prophesying his death 
some weeks ago and ordering that 
the Merry Widow Waltz be played 
at his funeral. 


Died. Rear Admiral Richard 
(“Fighting Dick”) Wainwright, 76, 
in the Naval Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., of heart failure. He was 
executive officer of the U. S. S. 
Maine when she was mined in 
Havana harbor by Spain. When 
the Spanish commandant ordered 
his men to strike the Maine’s flag, 
he roared words long remembered 
in the Navy: “If a Spaniard 
touches the flag that flies over that 
wreck, there’ll be another wreck 
in Havana harbor.” 


Died. William Wallace Crapo, 95, 
“oldest ex-Congressman,” “first 
citizen of New Bedford (Mass.),” 
famed lawyer, banker, industrial- 
ist; at New London. In 1876 the 
U. S. was brought almost to the 
verge of civil war by the dispute 
as to whether Samuel J. Tilden 
(Democrat) or Rutherford B. 
Hayes (Republican) had _ secured 
sufficient votes to elect him to the 
presidency. The House and Sen- 
ate chose a Commission of seven 
Democrats and eight Republicans 
to adjudicate this matter. By a 
majority of one the commission 
gave the election to Hayes. Mr. 
Crapo was a Republican member 
of this Commission. Thus it may 
be said that he was a president- 
maker. 


Died. Benjamin Crandall, 103, 
self-styled “inventor of the hobby 
horse’’*; at Buffalo, N. Y. 


*The term “hobby horse” is of great 
antiquity and uncertain origin. It has 
been used to denote: 1) The “Irish hobby,” 
a breed of small horse trained to an easy 
gait. 2) The costume worn by gq medieval 
actor to represent both man and _ horse, 
and consisting of a framework with a 
horse’s head and tail casing the actor’s 
hips. 3) An early form of bicycle or tri- 
cycle. 4) A _ prostitute. (Webster's New 
International Dictionary.) 
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A Business Man once looked at his lithographer belligerently. ““Why do you 


come in here and recommend Crane’s Bond when you know that we pay 


only one dollar and forty cents a thousand for our letterheads?” 

The lithographer said that the Business Man had reached the place 
where his stationery should reflect his station. He said that Crane’s Bond 
was a paper good enough to represent the business in the minds of those 
who would see in it a sort of symbol of the business. As such a builder of 
good will and good impressions, as such a salesman (continued the lithog- 
rapher stoutly), Crane’s Bond should rightfully be taken out of the classifica- 
tion of office expense and put in the advertising and selling budget. 

By sticking to his guns the lithographer won his point, and the letter- 
heads of the Business Man became known as the best in his industry. As 
such, his stationery became a very inexpensive form of advertising, and the 


Man of Affairs rightly so regarded it. 


it HAS A SPONSOR 


Good stationery is made out of rags—all rags. The better the rags the better the paper. Crane’s Bond is made out of all new white 
rags, by people who have made the finest writing papers for 125 years, by people whose whole-hearted desire to make the finest 
paper has given the name “‘Crane”’ the high esteem of large corporations, financial institutions, and twenty-two governments. 


CRANE & COMPANY, INC. DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





BOOKS 


NON-FICTION 


House Papers* 


The History. This is the story 
of one man’s activities over a pe- 
riod of about five years, activities 
linked with the welfare of several 
hundred million people, of half a 
dozen countries, several colors 
and many faiths. In chief, it is 
the story of Colonel Edward Man- 
dell House, unofficial (and unpre- 
cedented) emissary of President 
Woodrow Wilson, and his attempts 
to end or prevent war and of his 
four journeys to Europe in the 
cause of peace. 

In the first journey (1913), he 
merely made friends, talked a little 
of a way for bringing about co- 
operation instead of competition 
among the great nations. 


In his second journey (May, 
1914), he went abroad to induce 
Germany, England and France to 
agree to limitation of armaments. 
He called this trip “the great ad- 
venture.” From Berlin he wrote 
President Wilson that the situation 
there was “extraordinary.” “It is 
militarism run stark mad. ‘ 


*THE INTIMATE PAPERS OF COLONEL House 
—Charles Seymour, Editor—Houghton, Mif- 
flin—2 vols. ($10). 


OXFORD 
BOOKS 


Tue Oxrorp Book or ENGLISH 
PROSE 
Chosen and Edited by Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch 
“It is filled with good things, old friends 
and new, and everywhere gives evidence 
of the fine discrimination that the editor 
showed in his Book of English Verse.” 
—Professor R. D. Havens. Price, cloth, 
$3.75; India paper, cloth, $4.25. 
SPIRITUAL VALUES IN ADULT 
EpuCATION 
By Basil A. Yeaxlee 
These volumes comprise the most de- 
tailed study of Adult Education which 
has yet been made. Two volumes. 
Price $8.75. 
Tue UsaGes OF THE AMERICAN 
CoNSTITUTION 
By H. W. Horwill 
“Herbert W. Horwill has opened a 
road through a constitutional region 
which no previous writer has so system- 
atically explored.”—New York Times. 
Price $3.50. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 
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There is some day to be an awful 
cataclysm.” As he returned home 
at the end of July, having made 
some progress with his plan, the 
cataclysm’ came. 

In his third journey (1915) he 
went to propose to the belligerents 
not only that they should end the 
War, but that in doing so arrange- 
ments should be made for perma- 
nent peace. Germany would not 
listen, France was wary, England 


‘ thought the time was not oppor- 


tune. 

In his fourth journey (1916), he 
went to propose to the belligerents 
should call a peace conference and 
either force peace or enter the War 
against the side which would re- 
fuse reasonable terms. He assumed 
that Germany would be the one to 
refuse, and he believed that it was 
in the interest of the U. S. to see 
militarism crushed and democracy 
set up in Germany. But the Allies 
did not trust Germany and feared 
that Wilson would not bring the 
U. S. into the War even if Ger- 
many refused equitable terms. 
House felt that it was necessary to 
have Allied consent to the plan. 

So in one sense all his four ef- 
forts came to naught. But he had 
established intimate relations with 
the statesmen of Europe—Grey, 
Balfour, Lloyd George, Cambon, 
Briand, Zimmermann, a host of 
others that were invaluable to Pres- 
ident Wilson in conducting his for- 
eign policy. 

These journeys are the _ great 
stories of the book; but it also 
tells the story of the strategy of 
House in twice winning election for 
Wilson; the story of the passage 
of the Federal Reserve Act; gives 
the impressions House formed of 
all the leaders of England, Ger- 
many and France; tells the methods 
of diplomacy which House used; 


‘tells a hundred incidents, such as 


how the imperturbable House lost 
his temper with the British Am- 
bassador at Washington, how Von 
Bethmann-Hollweg explained his 
famous phrase, “a scrap of paper.” 


The Significance. These two vol- 
umes are not “memoirs.” They 
consist of the letters and _ tele- 
grams Colonel House wrote and 
those he received,* the gaps in the 
narrative being filled in from a 
journal or record of the substance 
of his important conversations, 
which during this period he dic- 
tated every evening to his secre- 
tary. The book is therefore no 
apology. From its nature it mag- 
nifies Colonel House, forces him 
to the centre of the stage. The 
result has already shown itself in 
criticism by the admirers of Presi- 
dent Wilson. Senator Kenneth 
Douglas McKellar of Tennessee last 
week exploded: “It is the grossest 


*Except those from Woodrow Wilson. 
Mrs. Wilson has not yet given permission 
to publish any of her late husband’s let- 
ters, but Professor-Editor Seymour saw 
those to Colonel House, translated their 
sense to his pages. 


piece of effrontery for this un- 
known man from Texas, whom no 
one ever heard of, to seek to show 
that Woodrow Wilson was a puppet. 
Of all the brazen effrontery, this 
is the worst. He is guilty of 
the basest ingratitude.” Said 
Senator Caraway: “There is one 
thing that Colonel House abso- 
lutely proved, and that is the 
old French proverb that no man 
is ever a hero to his valet.” He 
referred to Colonel House as “this 
little man that no one ever would 
have heard of but for his boot- 
licking proclivities.” 

But such critics had best be- 
ware, for House’s book will strike 
back at them. It is not a record 
of what House now wants the 
world to think. It is documentary 
evidence, prepared at the time. of 
what House actually did and said 
from 1912 to 1917. If House wrote 
Wilson in 1915 advising him not to 
do something, his letter carries a 
great deal more force than would 
a criticism by House today of an 
act of 1915. 

The book reveals in House a 
political artist of rare talent and a 
diplomat of enviable tact and in- 
sight, as well as a _ courageous 
statesman. It should be a textbook 
for diplomats during the next 50 
years. His foresight, not only 
political and diplomatic but even 
military, was extraordinary. In 
1916 Wilson needed 266 electoral 
votes to be re-elected. House made 
a list of 21 states with 230 electoral 
votes, not only in the solid South 
but scattered over the entire coun- 
try, and said to Wilson: “These you 
will surely win, and you must pic’ 
up 36 more electoral votes from 
the rest of the country.” In the 
list of “certainties” not one failed. 
Throughout 1915 and 1916 he 
warned the Allied statesmen that 
Russia might make a_ separate 
peace before the War was over. 
He declared that there would be no 
political trouble in Germany during 
the War, but if Germany lost there 
would be an upheaval within. In 
1916 at dinner with Lloyd George, 
Grey, Balfour and Asquith, House 
declared his belief that the Ger- 
mans would soon start a drive on 
the western front and suggested 
Verdun as the point of attack. Ex- 
actly a week later the famous 
attack on Verdun began. 

But it was as a diplomat and 
constructive statesman that he 
excelled. He planned a Pan-Ameri- 
can policy in 1914 that was to 
supersede the Monroe Doctrine— 
a plan that fell through when his 
whole attention was taken up by 
the War, but which had in it many 
points that were afterward incor- 
porated in the League of Nations. 
He suggested to Wilson many 
things that became landmarks m 
foreign policy. He took part in 
framing many of the President’s 
famous utterances, suggested topics 
for others and edited out not a few 
ill-timed phrases that had a way of 
creeping into Wilson’s public re- 
marks. Besides all this, he was the 
President’s political assistant pat 
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COLONEL HOUSE WOODROW WILSON 


WALTER HINES PAGE * He has more comprehensive, intimate knowled, |! 
¢B8le merves became taut.’ of American, British, vena, anal Preaek ublie ‘We Susan. ourselves in complete if 
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*A very jolly sort of large German.’ 


CHARLES SEYMOUR 


Sterling Professor of History at Yale University 
The most important 
historical work of 


this generation 


Vols. I and II, Illus., $10.00 At all bookstores 
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excellence. And the cynically sur- 
prising fact remains that coupled 
with so much practical ability was 
a uniformly high idealistic purpose. 


The Editor. Charles Seymour, 
Sterling Professor of History at 
Yale, to whom Colonel House en- 
trusted his papers for arrangement 
and selection, is a man of distinc- 
tion not only in his profession but 
out of it. He began his career by 
taking his A. B. at Cambridge 
University, returned to New Haven 
(his birthplace) and repeated the 
process at Yale. After that, M. A., 
Ph. -_D., Litt. D. and LL. D. fol- 
lowed in natural sequence. Reputa- 
tion came to him in 1916 when he 
published his Diplomatic Back- 
ground of the War. In 1919 he 
was one of the U. S. experts who 
served on the commissions which 
drew up the peace treaty. Now, 
only 41, he is no penurious peda- 
gog, no mere historian, but a well- 
to-do, cultivated gentleman, noted 
in his profession. 

Edward Mandell House. The 
House family was originally Dutch, 
by name Huis. The Colonel’s father 
settled in Texas while it was part 
of Mexico, lived there through its 
revolution, its independence, its 
entrance into the Union, its seces- 
sion and its return. He was a lead- 
ing citizen of Texas and left his 
son a fortune that was comfortabl:> 
but not superfluous. Edward M. 
House was reared in an atmosphere 
of war, violence, gunplay. His 
college career at Cornell was im- 
paired by his frequently playing 
hookey to become a spectator of 
the game of politics, and ended at 
his father’s death. In Texas as a 
young man he made himself fa- 
mous as a political manager, by 
electing three governors in suc- 
cession, each of them over the op- 
position of the political machine. 
Not until 1911 did he feel the time 
was opportune to enter national 
politics. He began to “interview” 
possible candidates. Late in the 
year he met Governor Wilson of 
New Jersey, and at once an inii- 
macy sprang up between the two 
men. 
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Red Hot Togas 


Gutass Houses—Eleanor Gizycka 


—Minton, Balch ($2). Senators 
have fun. Particularly the big he- 
ones from  unshackled western 
states. This book leaves no doubt 
of it. They are pursued even in 
their grave assembly room by pant- 
ing Washington women with devas- 
tating toilets and merciless divan 
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technique. Second only to senators 
in desirability are titled young at- 
tachés at the embassies. For one 
of these a Washington flapper will 
do unvirtuously anything. 

Eleanor Gyzicka, sister of Joseph 
Medill (Chicago Tribune) Patter- 
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WYOMING EX-SENATOR CLARK 
Not he 


son and niece of the late Robert S. 
McCormick (sometime U. S. ambas- 
sador to Russia and Austria) met 
Count Joseph Gyzicki (Austian- 
Pole) in St. Petersburg and Vienna 
diplomatic life, marrying him in 
1904.* She has long adorned and 
stimulated the chic milieu of which 
she writes. Photographs released 
to the public prints reveal her as an 
attractive, dark beauty well on the 
mentionable side of 35, posing in 
silks beside sophisticated book- 
shelves, cigaret in hand, large 
black eyes bent upon the beholder 
from beneath a high, thoughtful 
brow. 

Her heroine, Mary Moore, is a 
creature of similar appearance, 
whose Wyoming nativity urges her 
into the wide open spaces of ex- 
Senator Bob Millar of that state.+ 
Her cosmopolitan sophistication in- 
clines to dapper young Count André 
de Servaise. Both men are out 
to marry money, of which Mary has 
little. A Wyoming interlude that 
might have been written b~ Elinor 
Glyn in collaboration with Harold 
Bell Wright and a Campfire Girl, 
eliminates Millar — and Mary’s 
chastity. When she finally mar- 
ries André, whose constancy does 
not soar above the average for 


*Divorced in 1908, the Countess appealed 
to the Tsar of Russia for custody of her 
daughter Felicia, married Elmer Schles- 
inger, Manhattan lawyer, in 1925. Count 
Gyzicki died last month in Germany. 

TOnly one Wyoming ex-Senator is now 
living: Clarence Don Clark, 1895-1917. It 
should be stated that, though Countess 
Gyzicka mentions by name many a real 
Senator—Curtis, the late Lodge, Pepper, 
Wheeler, Walsh, Heflin, Moses and Borah 
—her “Bob Millar’ is drawn from none 
of these, nor from Wyoming ex-Senator 
Clark. 


Latins, she discovers the comfort 
resident. in observing the adage 
about glass houses and_ stone- 
flinging. 

The story should screen exceed- 
ingly well and make its author 
some money. Nor should it sell 
badly in book form. The whole- 
some wild-western setting of Mary’s 
seduction will reassu1: a vast pub- 
lic that might be disconcerted by 
the plentiful bits of smart writing 
and the gratuitous, but fastidious, 
indoor carnalities. 


7 . . 


In Demand 


UNCHANGING QUEsT — Philip 
Gibbs—Doran ($2). Averaging the 
reports of leading bookstores from 
Portland, Ore., to Boston. one 
finds that of all fiction published 
this year this book is most in de- 
mand. 

For years Mr. Gibbs has not 
omitted the War from his novels. 
He feels that humanity’s lesson 
will bear everlasting repetition. He 
is an excellent journalist, and one 
of the best features in this latest 
assignment is his verbal photo- 
graphy of Soviet Russia. But what 
is selling the book is not preach- 
ing or photography, nor the story, 
which differs little from what hap- 
pens to most English families in 
War novels. Katherine Lambert 
is the person that pulls you. Eng- 
lish idealist, she married middle- 
aged Prince Serge Detloff and 
spent all her youth and beauty 
helping to bring about the “blood- 
less” revolution in Russia _ that 
became so ironically sanguinary. 
Their son, Michael, and the gyp- 
syesque daughter Dorothy of Kath- 
erine’s bacteriologist brother Paul, 
furnish a tense, vivid, very hu- 
man secondary action in the second 
generation. The “quest,” of course, 
is for peace, love, God. 


Vestal 


APPASSIONATA—F annie Hurst— 
Knopf ($2). Leading bookstores 
report this book second in demand 
only to Unchanging Quest out of 
all fiction published this year. 

It is the story of a little Man- 
hattan colleen, Laura Regan, upon 
whom a ceinture de chastité is 
bound hard and fast, constitution- 
ally, by her convent training, and 
by the despair of her child-weary 
sister Fleta. Her brother Frank, 
an “advanced” young man, fails 
to awaken her curiosity or ap- 
petites with his readings from 
Freud, Jung, Joyce & Co. She is 
saved from the dreaded consum- 
mation of marriage with big, 
blond, rich Dudley Streeter by 
the capsizing of his roadster, the 
fracture of her shoulder and, later, 
Dudley’s being caught kissing her 
nurse. The one man she might 
have been able to take, Asfurth 
Ropps, comes too late, too insist- 
ently. She kneels to her Saviour 
and prays for a wimple. With 
great pertinacity but somewhat 
burdensome effect, Miss Hurst tells 
it all in the form of a long, im- 
pressionistic address to the girl 
herself. 








